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Two  Views  on  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian" 

I  am  a  Christian,  saved  by  the  Lord  through  the  instrument  of  Inter- Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship  while  at  college.  Now  I  am  also  the  Protestant  Lay  Leader 
for  our  ship  since  we  have  no  chaplain  on  board.  I  am  concerned  at  making  a 
request  for  testimonies  a  "contest"  and  having  prizes  for  one's  writing  his 
witness.  A  testimony  should  be  freely  given.  Given  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  not 
with  a  hope  or  chance  of  personal  reward.  He  has  promised  to  reward  us  as 
He  wishes  and  in  His  time.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  articles  and  helps  found 
in  THE  LINK.  We  have  many  on  board  who  read  it  with  interest. 

—ENS  Richard  W.  Schult,  3305  Waco  St.,  San  Diego  17,  Calif. 

Words  cannot  express  the  joy  that  was  mine  in  the  Lord  as  I  opened  the 
envelope  to  find  the  check  acknowledging  that  I  had  won  first  place  in  the 
first  contest.  I  praise  the  Lord  and  pray  that  the  article  will  be  a  blessing  to 
some  soul.  .  .  .  Mine  is  just  to  praise  God  and  thank  your  staff  for  THE  LINK 
and  the  blessings  derived  through  it. 

— A/3C,  James  R.  Adams,  6214th  Matron  Box  165-87,  APO  140, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

{We  pay  for  all  articles  accepted  by  THE  LINK.  This  is  a  widely-established 
policy  of  religious  journah.  The  prize  is  for  the  best  article — not  necessarily  the 
personal  testimony.  The  contest  is  simply  to  evoke  interest.  Is  tlie  ministers  sermon 
any  less  worthy  as  a  testimony  simply  because  he  is  paid  a  salary?  However,  we're 
glad  for  both  points  of  view — Ed. ) 
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You,  too,  can  achieve 
that  "worry-free" 
state  of  mind. 
These  eight  pointers 
will  help  you  find  a 


Cure  for  Your  Tensions 


By  A.   Joseph  Burstein 


A  HE  only  reason  you  are  so  tense 
and  nervous  is  that  you  have  a  feel- 
ing of  being  abused  by  life."  Those 
were  the  very  words  a  psychologist 
recently  told  Mrs.  A,  a  woman  who 
had  been  receiving  psychotherapy 
from  him.  She,  like  so  many  other 
of  his  patients,  was  constantly  in  a 
state  of  tension  and  worry,  always 
on  edge,  often  for  the  least  reason. 
The  psychologist  patiently  gave  in- 
structions to  Mrs.  A  on  how  to  cure 
her  nervous  jitters;  these  instructions 
were  simple,  but  highly  meaningful. 
Mrs.  A  wisely  took  the  psychologist's 
advice,  and  before  long  began  to  ex- 
perience the  exhilaration  of  a  calm, 
peaceful  state  of  mind. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  many  un- 
fortunates who  are  not  enjoying  that 


highly  desirous,  much  sought  after, 
worry-free  state  of  mind,  then  may- 
be you,  too,  can  learn  to  live  by  a 
few  simple  rules  that  will  help  ease 
those  haunting  tensions.  If  you  are 
always  tense,  feel  pent-up,  always 
on  edge,  always  feel  that  you  have 
just  about  reached  the  limit  of  your 
nerves,  then  the  chances  are  that  you 
are  the  victim  of  faulty  living  habits, 
habits  that  have  been  surely  but 
slowly  undermining  your  health  and 
outlook  on  life.  Simply  by  discarding 
the  old  faulty  habits,  simply  by 
adopting  new  but  proven  rules  for 
your  everyday  living,  you  can  quick- 
ly learn  to  acquire  more  self-confi- 
dence, more  ease  and  self-possession. 
Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  these 
simple  rules. 


1.   Try  Getting  a  Little  More  Fun 
and  Diversion 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  all  work  and  no 
fun  can  make  you  dull,  not  only  to 
yourself  but  to  others.  Nobody  likes 
to  meet  or  fellowship  with  a  person 
who  is  dull  and  listless.  The  mo- 
notony of  everyday  life  may  rob  you 
of  the  variety  of  experiences  that  are 
at  hand  all  about  you.  Lack  of  fun 
may  cause  your  emotions  to  become 
bottled  up;  by  all  means,  these  emo- 
tions need  a  suitable  outlet.  Diver- 
sion, even  if  it  is  the  form  of  some 
physical  activity  such  as  cleaning  out 
the  closet,  can  help  you  release  the 
emotional  steam  that  is  seething  in- 
side of  you.  Best  of  all,  however,  is 
fellowship  or  companionship  with 
other  people. 


2.  Stor>   Being  Bullheaded 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  story. 
Don't  think  with  your  mouth!  Listen 
with  calm  and  attention  when  the 
other  fellow  tells  you  his  point  of 
view.  Just  as  you  can  see  the  mis- 
takes in  other  people,  so  they,  too, 
can  see  mistakes  in  you.  It  helps  to 
give  in  once  in  a  while.  People  like 
to  have  tolerance  and  understanding 
in  regard  to  their  mistakes.  Try  not 
to  pontificate  about  the  mistakes  of 
those  around  you.  Above  all,  don't 
try  to  exaggerate  your  own  impor- 
tance by  thinking  you  can  do  things 
contrariwise. 

3.  Be      More      Complimentary — Go 

Easy  on  the  Negative  Remarks 
If  you  are  tense,  maybe  it  is  be- 
cause you  are  lonely.   People  have 
a  way  of  remembering  the  unflatter- 
ing  remarks   that  you   make   about 
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them.  Remember  all  of  us  have 
faults  but  few  of  us  want  to  be 
hung  for  them.  The  same  person 
who  has  faults  has  also  many  good 
points.  You  have  to  include  that  in 
the  total.  If  you  want  recognition, 
and  you  probably  do,  remember  that 
the  other  person  has  the  same  desire, 

4.  You   Won't   Be    Perfect   but   Do 
Your  Best 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
that  is  all  that  any  person  can  do. 
Learn  the  art  of  doing  the  most  im- 
portant things  first — always  one  at 
a  time.  You  will  be  truly  amazed  at 
how  easily  you  can  dispense  with 
the  minor  tasks.  Do  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  concentrate  on  that  one 
task  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Once 
you've  learned  to  accept  the  idea 
that  you  are  a  person  and  not  a 
machine,  your  tensions  will  ease. 


5.  Gain  a  Better  Understanding  of 

Yourself 

Maybe  other  people  understand 
you  better  than  you  realize.  Simply 
because  your  boss  has  given  you  a 
promotion,  more  responsibility,  is  no 
reason  for  a  nervous  crisis.  It  is  use- 
less to  dissipate  your  energy  over 
worrying  what  other  people  will 
think  if  you  fail  in  your  new  assign- 
ment. In  the  general  shuffle  of  breaks 
and  setbacks  that  people  encounter 
in  their  lives,  most  people  generally 
emerge  with  what  they  deserve  and 
earn.  Best  of  all,  it  is  wise  to  think 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low  of  your 
ability. 

6.  Stop   Thinking  That  the  World 

Revolves  Around  You 

Most  maladjusted  people  have  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  their  own 
importance.  When  other  people 
don't  quite  see  this  illusion,  these 
maladjusted  people  go  their  way 
confused  and  bewildered.  Other 
people  may  sense  that  you  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  yourself,  and  thus 
will  avoid  you.  Try  to  take  more  of 
an  active  interest  in  the  things  that 
are  happening  around  you;  especial- 
ly other  people.  Your  nerves  will 
soon  tell  you  that  life  is  really  so 
much  more  pleasant  than  you  had 
previously  believed. 

7.  Gain  Insight  Into  Your  Problem 

By  Talking  It   Over 

Always  remember  that  one  point 
of  view,  that  is  your  own,  can  often 
be  too  subjective  and  warped  to  en- 
able you  to  gain  full  insight  into  the 
nature  of  your  problem.  Your  nerv- 
ous   strain   is    just    another    way    of 


telling  you  that  there  is  something 
you  want  to  get  off  your  chest,  and 
unless  you  are  able  to  do  so  you  will 
only  needlessly  continue  to  punish 
yourself.  Should  you  feel  that  you 
are  on  the  verge  of  an  emotional 
explosion,  an  explosion  due  to  too 
much  pent-up  feelings,  then  you  had 
best  talk  it  out  with  some  trusted 
individual.  Clergymen,  physicians, 
psychologists,  educators  are  often 
the  qualified  and  trusted  people  you 
can  seek  out.  You  need  have  no 
hesitancy  in  telling  them  how  you 
really  feel. 

Once  the  problem  has  been 
thoroughly  talked  out,  you  will  soon 
note  that  there  is  a  marked  sense  of 
relief,  that  the  torturous  nervous 
tension  has  considerably  abated.  But 
what  is  even  more  important,  you've 
managed  to  view  the  problem  from  a 
fresher  and  clearer  perspective,  that 
the  problem  was  not  so  menacing  as 
you  had  originally  imagined. 

8.  Give    Your    Problem    Time    To 
Gain  Perspective 

Now  just  for  a  moment  take  this 
article  and  put  it  as  close  to  your 
eyes  as  you  can  possibly  manage. 
Notice  how  you  could  not  read  it? 
Naturally  enough,  you  were  too  close 
to  gain  the  perspective  you  needed. 
The  same  is  true  of  your  own  prob- 
lem and  life.  It  sometimes  helps  tem- 
porarily to  gain  distance  from  your 
problem,  to  seek  out  some  diversion 
and  distraction.  This  helps  to  mellow 
your  nerves  and  ideas.  A  minor  and 
temporary  "escape"  from  the  problem 
will  give  you  the  fresh  feeling,  relax 
your  taut  nerves,  enable  you  to  better 
grapple  with  the  issues  facing  you. 


There  is  no  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  is  more  communica- 
tive than  man.  You  were  meant,  after 
all,  to  have  contact  with  other  people. 
Not  to  have  such  contact  is  to  go 
against  the  very  nature  of  the  species. 
Nature  will  surely  protest  in  the  form 
of  tension  and  anxiety.  Communicate 
more  often  and  better  and  you'll  gain 
control  of  tensions.  Most  encouraging 
of  all,  however,  is  that  many  of  your 
tensions,  yes  even  tensions  of  many 
years  duration,  can  be  made  to  dis- 
appear in  a  very  short  time.  You 
need  only  observe  the  really  simple 
rules  you've  just  read  about.  By  fol- 
lowing such  rules,  many  people  have 
been  able  to  evolve  a  truly  construc- 
tive way  of  living.  It  is  foolhardy  for 
a  person  to  try  to  dissipate  all  of 
his  energies  in  a  constant,  needless 
rebellion  against  life.  You  will  only 
encounter  heartbreaking  frustration 
if  you  try  to  fight  the  very  nature  of 
life  itself,  if  you  try  to  find  con- 
stant fault  with  the  people  or  things 
around  you.  Trying  to  resist  the  ex- 
istence of  a  problem  has  never  really 
helped  anybody.  It  surely  cannot 
help  you.  Typically  enough,  the 
chronic  faultfinders  seldom  strive  to 
do  anything  constructive  about  the 
problems  that  annoy  them.  Just  as 
muscles  of  the  body  are  strengthened 
by  regular  and  appropriate  use,  so  is 
the  capacity  for  handling  worries 
similarly  developed.  You  can  learn 
the  art  of  coping  courageously  and 
aggressively  with  your  problems. 
Such  a  skill  is  strengthened  and  per- 
fected when  one  has  devoted  him- 
self diligently  to  such  a  task. 

Just  as  a  good  many  things  in  your 
life  were   acquired  by  the  process 
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of  learning,  you  can  eventually  learn 
the  vital  technique  of  reducing  your 
nervous  tensions.  For  if  there  is  any 
type  of  excess  baggage  that  man  is 
likely  to  carry  on  his  back,  it  is  sure 
to  be  a  needless  load  of  worries  and 
anxieties.  Still,  count  your  blessings. 
Others  have  learned  to  master  their 
tensions  and  so  can  you.  So  make 
up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to 
dispense  with  needless  tensions  and 
anxieties.  Make  up  your  mind  that 
you  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  those 
around  you  and  to  God  to  five  a 
happy  life  comparatively  free  of 
tensions.  ■  ■ 


THE  HUNGRY  MAN 

I  saw  a  man  with  hungry  eyes; 
I  filled  his  hand  with  bread. 
"My    Master    says    to    feed    his 

sheep ; 
God  bless  you,  friend,"  I  said. 

I  turned  my  back  and  left  him 

there 
But  as  I  walked  away, 
"You  do  not  know  your  Master 

well," 
I  heard  the  beggar  say. 

"You  quote  the  words  of  Jesus, 

sir, 
But  do  you  understand? 
Your  bread  can  never  satisfy 
The  hungry  soul  of  man. 

"The  love  of  Christ  is  not  a  prize 
For  men  to  take  and  keep, 
And  you  must  share  the  Shep- 
herd's love, 
If  you  would  feed  his  sheep." 
—Richard   R.  Smith 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


The 
peacefu 


man 


Ed  Wilson  had  sworn 
to  kill  the  man  who  had 
married  "his  girl."  Now 
the  two  men  faced  each  other 


AS  Amos  Guthrie,  the  town 
blacksmith,  stepped  from  his 
home  and  turned  to  smile  and  wave 
to  his  wife,  entering  the  town  at  the 
north  end  was  Ed  Wilson. 

Leesville  was  a  small  place,  quiet 
and  tranquil  in  the  summer  sun.  But 
suddenly  Amos  did  not  feel  the 
warmth.  He  saw  the  rider  and  with 
recognition  came  a  deep  chill  reach- 
ing within  him. 

His  eyes  followed  the  rider  until 
the  dusty,  cloaked  man  and  tired 
horse  were  opposite  him.  The  horse 
stopped  obediently  at  a  sharp  tug 
on  the  reins. 

"I'm  back,  Amos,"  the  harsh, 
grating    voice    reached    across    the 


silence  between  them.  "And  you 
know  what  I'm  here  for,  don't  you?" 

The  blacksmith  studied  the  nar- 
row face  of  the  man.  "Ed,"  he  final- 
ly answered,  "you  might  as  well 
have  stayed  away.  You  won't  get 
done  what  you  have  come  to  do. 
You  can't  hurt  me,  or  anyone  else." 

Amos  Guthrie  and  Ed  Wilson  had 
been  boyhood  friends.  They  had 
grown  up  in  this  community.  But 
being  of  different  natures,  their 
paths  had  separated. 

They  gazed  at  each  other  for  a 
long  moment.  Time  seemed  to  stand 
still;  passers-by  paused  to  glance 
their  way.  Then  the  blacksmith 
turned     and     walked     away,      his 


shoulders  squared  against  a  feeling 
of  frustration  and  bitterness. 

When  Ed  Wilson  had  gone  to 
State  Prison  to  pay  for  crimes  com- 
mitted, he  had  sworn  to  kill  any 
man  who  married  Lucinda  Brown 
while  he  was  away.  Now  he  was 
back,  and  Amos  Guthrie,  once  his 
friend,  was  the  man  who  had  mar- 
ried Lucinda  Brown. 

AMOS  slowly  entered  the  front 
door  of  his  home,  came  into 
the  front  room  and  dropped  down 
onto  his  favorite  chair.  Lucinda  ap- 
parently was  in  the  kitchen.  Then  he 
heard  her  soft  step  and  turned  to 
look  at  her  as  she  came  to  him  and 
ran  her  fingers  through  his  shock  of 
dark  hair.  Then  she  leaned  over 
and  kissed  him;  a  fierce,  possessive 
kiss,  speaking  of  her  understanding, 
her  love  and  her  fear.  She  sat  on 
his  lap  and  leaned  away  to  look 
into  his  eyes. 

"I  heard  today  that  Ed  was  back. 
Why  didn't  you  come  and  tell  me?" 

"What    was    there    to    tell?"    He 
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caressed  her  hands  with  his  blunt 
fingers.  He  kissed  her  hand  and  she 
placed  her  cheek  against  his  shoul- 
der, snuggling. 

"Ed  had  no  reason  to  come  back 
here — not  because  of  me,"  she  mur- 
mured. "We  were  never  engaged,  al- 
though he  declared  he  would  marry 
me  some  day  regardless  of  my  feel- 
ings toward  him.  Once  I  admired 
him  for  his  dashing  ways,  but  that 
was  a  girl's  infatuation.  But  I  never 
loved  him  and  never  cared  enough 
to  marry  him."  Amos  held  her  close 
in  his  huge  arms. 

"I  know  all  that,  darling.  Don't 
worry  yourself  about  it." 

She  raised  up  and  looked  at  him, 
her  face  troubled.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do,  Amos?" 

"What  is  there  to  do?  I'll  face  him 
and  work  it  out."  She  hid  her  face 
on  his  broad  chest  and  wept. 

He  rocked  her  in  his  arms  and 
whispered  to  her  gently.  "Now,  don't 
you  worry  your  head  about  it.  I'll 
think  of  something — and  whatever 
it  is,  it  won't  be  his  way." 


AMOS  Guthrie  was  a  peaceful 
man.  One  time  he  had  pos- 
sessed a  quick  and  terrible  temper. 
But  during  his  maturing  years  he 
had  learned  how  to  be  reasonable 
and  this  was  a  stabilizing  factor  in 
his  life.  He  had  not  become  a  pious 
man  but  a  stable  man,  interested  in 
the  better  things  of  life  for  himself 
and  for  the  community.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  church  and  a  man 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  evening  after  the  arrival  of 
Ed  Wilson  in  Leesville,  Amos  and 
Lucinda  attended  the  Adult  Bible 
Class  at  the  church.  When  the  meet- 
ing was  over  the  people  emerged 
from  the  church  and  saw  the  black- 
cloaked  man  standing  at  the  outside 
steps. 

When  Amos  and  Lucinda  came 
out  of  the  building,  the  voice  of  the 
man  reached  out  to  them,  intense 
and  evil  in  its  tones. 

"Tomorrow,  Amos  .  .  .  tomorrow 
at  eight  o'clock,  in  front  of  your 
shop."  He  glared  at  them,  stared 
long  into  Lueinda's  face,  and  then 
wheeled  and   strode  rapidly   away. 

At  that  moment,  the  preacher, 
stepping  from  the  church,  saw  the 
black  form  moving  away  and  was 
startled.  The  door  slipped  from  his 
grasp  and  slammed  shut  with  a 
sharp  "crack." 

Ed  Wilson  whirled,  his  gun 
drawn!  Lucinda  gasped,  but  as  she 
watched  tensely,  she  noticed  the 
sudden  tremble  of  the  gun  barrel. 
"He  is  as  nervous  as  a  cat,"  she 
thought. 

Glaring  at  them,  Wilson  finally 
sheathed  his  weapon  and  left  the 
area,   the   shadows   of  the  evening 


closing  over  his  form. 

Once  back  in  their  home,  Lucinda 
retired.  For  a  long  time  she  lay 
awake  and  the  vision  of  the  sudden 
tremor  of  the  gunman's  hand  kept 
returning  to  her  mind. 

After  his  wife  retired,  Amos  sat 
for  a  long  time  at  his  desk.  Finally, 
sighing,  he  arose  and  went  to  a  small 
cabinet.  Opening  a  drawer,  he  took 
out  a  well-oiled,  walnut-handled 
Colt  revolver.  Sitting  at  the  desk  he 
oiled  it  again,  checked  the  action, 
and  then  filled  the  chambers  with 
the  heavy  leads.  With  brooding  in- 
tensity he  looked  at  his  huge,  un- 
gainly hands,  toughened  by  the  ham- 
mer and  sledge.  Corded  with  sinew 
and  muscle,  they  were  too  stiff  for 
swift  action.  He  finally  laid  the  gun 
aside  and  sat  looking  at  the  wall, 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  his  thoughts. 

THE  two  men  faced  each  other 
before  the  blacksmith  shop. 
Along  the  street,  from  sheltered  posi- 
tions, citizens  of  the  town  watched 
them,  waiting  tensely  for  the  mo- 
ment they  could  clash. 

"Draw  your  gun,"  Ed  Wilson's 
voice  was  low  and  hard.  "I  made 
my  promise  ten  years  ago  and  I 
mean  to  keep  it.  You  knew  it  when 
you  married  Lucinda.  Now — take 
your  medicine."  He  shifted  his  posi- 
tion and  then  continued.  "I'll  count 
to  three."  His  eyes  narrowed  and 
muscles  worked  on  the  edges  of  his 
lean  jaw.  He  was  tense,  his  breath- 
ing deep  but  unhurried. 

Amos  drew  the  tails  of  his  coat 
aside.  "I'm  not  armed,  Ed.  Last 
night,  for  a  moment,  I  thought  I'd 
face  you  with  a  gun.  But  I  changed 
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my  mind."  Amos  spoke  calmly,  but 
a  vein  beating  at  the  base  of  his 
throat  spoke  of  suppressed  anger. 

Wilson  laughed  sneeringly.  "iVe 
heard  that  before.  Now,  111  fire  at 
the  count  of  three,  whether  you  are 
armed  or  not."  He  crouched,  his 
face  drawn  tight,  his  lips  parted  over 
his  teeth  in  a  grimace  of  a  smile. 

"One!"  Wilson's  hand  hovered 
over  the  gun,  his  eyes  gleamed  in 
the  anticipation  of  the  moment. 

Amos  lowered  his  shoulders  and 
started  a  slow  course  toward  Wilson. 
He  felt  cold,  but  purpose  sent  him 
forward. 

"Stay  back,  Amos!  I'll  kill  you 
right  there!"  The  slim,  competent 
hand  spread,  inches  from  the  gun 
butt.  His  voice  was  controlled  and 
cool. 

"Two!" 

The  huge  blacksmith  advanced 
slowly.  His  steady  walk  brought  him 
ever  closer.  He  could  see  the  glitter 
of  the  other  man's  eyes,  hear  his 
exhilarated  breathing.  The  short  hair 
arose  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  The 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  dan- 
ger, and  each  man  reacted  to  its 
pressure. 

"Three!" 

As  his  voice  cracked  out  the 
final  count,  Wilson's  hand  darted  to 
his  gun  and  came  up  holding  the 
weapon.  Amos  leaped  forward  at 
the  sound  of  the  final  count,  driving 
with  full  weight  toward  the  menac- 
ing bore  of  the  gun. 

Suddenly,  a  hammer  began 
pounding  upon  the  anvil  within  the 
blacksmith  shop,  the  deep  clanging 
shivering  the  airl 

At   the   sharp   ring   of   the   anvil 


Wilson  started.  His  aim  wavered 
and  the  first  shot  was  released  hur- 
riedly. Even  so,  Amos  felt  a  numbing 
impact  in  his  side  as  he  dived  for- 
ward. A  roaring  filled  his  ears  and 
his  eyes  blurred  and  blinded,  filled 
with  dancing  spots  of  pain. 

The  anvil  continued  to  pound  out 
its  defiance  against  the  scene  just  as 
the  gun  bellowed  the  second  time. 
Again  the  bullet  was  deflected,  miss- 
ing the  plunging  man.  He  felt  its  hot 
passage  and  heard  its  whine  and 
then  he  was  upon  his  enemy. 

Grunting,  he  seized  Wilson  by  the 
shoulders  and  tossed  him  into  the 
air.  The  man  yelled  and  tumbled 
helplessly  to  the  ground  ten  feet 
away,  the  gun  jarred  from  his  fin- 
gers. 

Diving,  as  though  into  a  deep 
pool  of  water,  the  big  man  landed 
on  Wilson  and  then  arose,  holding 
the  struggling,  dusty  form  at  arm's 
length  above  his  head.  The  fire  in 
his  side  filled  his  mind  and  his  gaze 
wavered  and  the  world  blurred. 
Again  he  bunched  his  huge  shoulders 
and  hurled  the  twisting,  struggling 
form  through  the  air  to  crash  limply 
to  the  ground  yards  away. 

HIS  face  expressionless,  Amos 
stalked  over  to  his  former  boy- 
hood friend.  Still  snarling  with  de- 
fiance, Wilson  glared  up  at  him,  but 
now  there  was  a  sudden  fear  in  his 
eyes  as  the  huge  man  stooped  over 
him.  He  struggled  to  rise  but  could 
not. 

Once  again  Amos  lifted  the  gun- 
man over  his  head.  Walking  slowly, 
painfully,  his  body  blazing  with 
agony,  Amos  stalked  down  the  street 
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with  the  twisting  form  arched  on 
his  big  hands  above  his  head.  Past 
the  saloon,  to  the  livery  stable  he 
strode,  the  town  watching  silently, 
a  crowd  gathering  and  following  a 
short  distance  at  his  heels.  The  con- 
stable of  the  town  came  out  of  his 
office  and,  wiping  his  face  with  a 
bandanna,  came  running  down  the 
street  toward  the  gathering  crowd. 
Up  to  the  large  watering  trough 
before  the  stables  Amos  carried  his 


former  assailant  and  then,  standing 
several  feet  away,  he  once  again 
gathered  his  strength  and,  heaving 
his  broad  back,  tossed  the  now  sur- 
rendered form  of  Wilson  into  the 
slimy  water  with  a  great  splash. 

Turning,  he  faced  the  constable. 
With  level  eyes  and  cold  expression 
he  spoke. 

"This  man  came  into  town,  con- 
stable, with  threats  on  me  and 
mine.  He  was  once  a  boy  in  this 
community,  but  the  boy  turned  into 
an  evil  man.  He  is  yours  now  to  do 
with  as  you  think  the  law  requires." 

The  officer  nodded.  "Some  of  you 
men  help  me  fish  him  out  of  there. 
We'll  let  him  dry  off  in  jail.  Perhaps 
he  will  think  twice  before  he  tries 
anything  in  this  town  again." 

The  crowd  made  way  for  Amos 
as  he  passed  through  them,  his 
shoulders  slumped  with  pain  and 
fatigue.  His  face  was  pale  and 
beaded  with  sweat.  Staggering  with 
weakness,  he  impatiently  brushed 
away  hands  that  would  have  helped 
him.  With  unsteady  steps  he  faced 
down  the  street  toward  his  home. 

As  he  passed  the  blacksmith  shop, 
Lucinda  stepped  through  the  door- 
way and  met  him.  He  raised  pain- 
filled  eyes.  "Cindy?"  He  peered  at 
her.  "Was  that  you  in  the  shop? 
You  know  you  saved  my  life,  don't 
you?" 

She  put  her  arms  about  him,  sup- 
porting him,  smiling  tremulously 
through  tears.  "Last  night,"  she  said, 
"I  saw  that  Ed  was  very  nervous, 
jumpy  at  a  loud  noise.  It  gave  me 
an  idea  which  worked."  She  urged 
him  forward  gently.  "Now,  come  on. 
Let's  go  see  the  doctor.  He's  waiting." 
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With  the  town  watching,  aided  by 
his  wife,  Amos  went  down  the  street. 
The  constable  had  fished  the  now 
completely  cowed  gunman  from  the 
watering  trough,  groaning  with  pain 
and  gagging  from  having  swallowed 
mouthfuls  of  the  slimy  water.  He 
was  hustled  off  to  the  waiting  cell. 

The  sun  was  warm;  it  was  June 
and  Leesville,  after  its  moment  of 
excitement,  began  to  slip  back  into 
its  sleepy  tranquillity. 

The  small  woman,  with  shining 
face,  walked  down  the  street  with 
her  man,  love  and  pride  on  her 
features.  Her  world  was  once  again 
safe  and  sane,  and  her  man  was  by 
her  side.  ■  ■ 


AN  OPEN  WINDOW 

I  love  an  open  window.  I  like 

to  see  the  sky 
With  no  glass  pane  or  window 

screen  to   shield  it   from   the 

eye. 
I    like    to   feel    fresh   air   come 

wafting  over  me 
To  brush  my  cheek  and  lift  my 

hair  and  set  my  heart  free. 

I  like  to  reach  my  hand  out  and 

touch  the  ivy  vine 
That  carpets  all  the  outside  wall 

with  leaflets  green  and  fine. 
And  silly  as  it  may  be,  for  He 

is  everywhere, 
An  open  window  makes  me  feel 

that  God  is  very  near. 

— Janet  Coker 


Making 
pood 

a 

4Zg/iZ 

By  J.  Carter  Swaim 


TO  MEET  young  maidens  on  first 
entering  a  city  was  believed  by 
the  Hebrews  to  be  a  sure  sign  that 
one's  undertaking  would  succeed. 
Abraham's  servant,  setting  out  to 
find  a  suitable  wife  for  Isaac,  en- 
countered Rebekah  at  the  well  out- 
side Nahor's  city  (Gen.  24).  Moses, 
fleeing  from  Pharaoh,  went  to  the 
land  of  Midian  and  beside  a  well  met 
the  seven  daughters  of  a  priest.  One 
of  these  became  Moses'  wife  (Ex. 
2:11-22).  Saul,  looking  for  his  fa- 
ther's stock  that  had  gone  astray, 
started  to  the  city  to  consult  a  wise 
man  and  on  the  way  "met  young 
maidens  coming  out  to  draw  water" 
(1  Sam.  9:11). 
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Jacob  as  a  young  man 
deceived  his  father 
and  cheated  his  brother. 
What  happened  when  the 
cheater,  himself,  got  cheated? 

Jacob  is  another  whose  true  life 
began  in  such  a  meeting.  When  he 
traveled  to  his  uncle's  country,  he 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Rachel 
coming  to  the  well  to  water  her 
father's  sheep.  Though  it  was  four- 
teen long  years  before  he  married 
her,  Rachel  ultimately  became  his 
wife  and  the  mother  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  two  sons  whom  he  deeply 
cherished.  To  this  day,  Jacob  and 
Rachel  are  remembered  at  two  sites 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
visited  the  Holy  Land.  Jacob's  well 
(Jn.  4:1-6)  is  still  to  be  seen  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Samaria.  The 
traditional  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  is 
pointed  out  on  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 

At  a  time  when  society  had  not 
settled  upon  monogamy,  Jacob  had 
many  descendants  from  children  by 
four  women,  but  marriage  with 
Rachel  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  him.  Something  of  what 
she  must  have  meant  to  him  is  sug- 
gested by  Genesis  35:21  which  tells 
that,  after  Rachel's  death,  Jacob 
"journeyed  on,  and  pitched  his  tent 
beyond  the  tower  of  Eder."  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  which  of  many 
flock  towers  this  may  have  been, 
but  the  ancient  writer  seems  to  be 
saying  that  loyalty  to  the  memory  of 
one  whose  presence  had  meant  so 
much  required  Jacob  not  to   settle 


down  and  mourn  the  good  old  days 
but  to  press  on  in  other  concerns. 

The  Shrewd  Bargainer 

The  Hebrews  were  fond  of  pic- 
turing the  characteristics  of  people 
they  knew  as  foreshadowed  in  their 
ancestors.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
Jacob  as  a  shrewd  bargainer  who 
used  his  brains  to  outwit  his  brawn- 
ier brother.  "Esau  was  a  skilful 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field,  while 
Jacob  was  a  quiet  man,  dwelling  in 
tents"  (Gen.  25:27).  The  Hebrews 
regarded  Esau  as  the  founder  of 
Edom,  an  enemy  nation.  Perhaps  the 
two  brothers  symbolize  the  ancient 
enmity  between  those,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  wish  to  settle  down,  live 
in  a  quiet  way,  and  cultivate  the 
arts  of  civilization  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  prefer  to  lead  a 
roving  existence,  living  by  violence 
if  need  be. 

The  Genesis  story  represents  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  brothers  as 
extending  clear  back  to  their  prenatal 
existence.  They  were  twins,  and  their 
mother's  feelings  were  remembered 
in  the  ancient  poem: 

"Two  nations  are  in  your  womb, 
and  two  peoples,  born  of  you,  shall 
be  divided"  (Gen.  25:23). 

When  the  boys  were  born,  the  young- 
er had  taken  hold  of  the  other's  heel, 
as  if  to  try  to  hold  him  back.  In  all 
these  ways  the  ancient  narrative  re- 
minds us  how  firmly  fixed  was 
Jacob's  determination  at  any  cost 
to  get  ahead. 


Dr.  Swaim  is  executive  director  of  the  Department  of  the  English  Bible, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  New  York. 
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When  the  boys  were  older,  Esau 
came  back  one  day  from  the  hunt, 
completely  famished.  Asking  for  some 
of  the  red  pottage  Jacob  was  cook- 
ing, he  was  told  he  could  have  it  by 
surrendering  the  privileges  that  were 
his  as  the  firstborn.  Esau  consented 
and,  for  the  sake  of  one  good  meal, 
"despised  his  birthright"  (Gen.  25: 
34).  It  is  traditional  to  blame  Esau 
for  allowing  his  appetite  to  lead  him 
into  such  a  bargain.  We  perhaps  are 
more  inclined  to  blame  Jacob  for 
his  irresponsible  action  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  brother's  need.  Jacob's 
very  name  was  interpreted  to  mean 
"Supplanter"  or  "Over-reacher." 

By  trickery  Jacob  had  inveigled 
his  brother  into  forfeiting  the  older 
son's  power  and  position.  By  trick- 
ery, too,  Jacob  obtained  his  father's 
approval  of  the  transaction.  Isaac 
liked  the  wild  meat  Esau  was  ac- 
customed to  bring  home.  One  day, 
when  Isaac's  sight  had  failed  and 
Esau  was  out  hunting,  Jacob  and 
his  mother  got  kids  from  the  do- 
mestic flock  and  cooked  and  flavored 
them  to  represent  wild  game.  Jacob, 
also  with  his  mother's  connivance, 
covered  his  neck  and  hands  with 
goatskin,  so  as  to  create  the  effect  of 
the  hairy  covering  and  earthy  smell 
of  Esau.  Thus  disguised,  Jacob  of- 
fered the  food  to  his  father,  who 
thereupon  pronounced  the  hoped  for 
blessing: 

"Be  lord  over  your  brothers, 

and  may  your  mother's  sons  bow 

down  to  you"  (Gen.  27:29). 

The  Cheater  Gets  Cheated 

Thus,  by  double-dealing,  Jacob 
advanced    his     own    fortunes     still 


farther.  But  the  Hebrews,  confident 
always  that  this  is  a  moral  universe, 
never  tired  of  telling  how  the  cheat- 
er got  cheated.  When  Jacob  fell  in 
love  with  Rachel,  he  agreed  to  turn 
over  to  her  father  a  marriage-pay- 
ment of  seven  years  of  work.  But  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  he  found  that 
his  prospective  father-in-law  had 
foisted  upon  him  a  less  attractive 
woman,  Rachel's  older  sister.  To  get 
the  daughter  he  wanted,  Jacob  had 
to  put  in  seven  more  years  of  hard 
labor,  "and  they  seemed  to  him  but 
a  few  days  because  of  the  love  he 
had  for  her"  (Gen.  29:20). 

Jacob  had  tricked  his  blind  father, 
and  when  old  age  came  on  and 
his  sight  grew  dim,  Jacob  was  de- 
ceived by  his  own  children.  Al- 
though the  patriarchs  practiced  po- 
lygamy, the  Bible  never  fails  to 
point  out  the  rivalry  and  bitterness 
that  characterized  the  relationship 
between  half-brothers  who  were 
children  of  different  mothers. 
Jealousy  caused  Joseph's  older 
brothers  to  sell  him  into  slavery,  but 
the  story  they  brought  to  his  father 
was  that  Joseph  had  been  slain  by 
wild  animals.  To  prove  it,  they  ex- 
hibited Joseph's  ceremonial  robe 
which  they  had  stripped  off  and 
dipped  in  blood.  Years  later,  Joseph, 
having  risen  from  slavery  to  emi- 
nence in  Egypt,  saved  his  father  and 
brothers  from  starving.  Meanwhile, 
Jacob,  who  had  deceived  his  father, 
was  deceived  by  his  sons  into  be- 
lieving that  Joseph  was  dead.  By 
continuing  his  life  of  trickery  and 
shrewd  bargaining,  Jacob  had  be- 
come wealthy,  but  in  a  time  of 
famine  there  was  nothing  his  wealth 
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could  buy.  Money  could  not  even 
purchase  protection  for  his  surviving 
children  (Gen.  43:12-15). 

Jacob  Transformed 

The  hymn,  "Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,"  describes  a  great  and  trans- 
forming experience  in  the  life  of 
Jacob.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
knew  a  meeting  with  Esau  was  in- 
evitable, Jacob's  sense  of  guilt  filled 
hum  with  fear  and  foreboding.  In 
a  vision  of  the  restless  night,  he 
found  himself  wrestling  with  a  mes- 
senger of  God,  and  insisting,  "I  will 
not  let  you  go,  unless  you  bless  me" 
(Gen.  32:26).  Because  of  this  per- 
sistence, making  it  clear  that  Jacob's 
purposes  when  purified  could  be 
used  in  the  service  of  God,  his  name 
was  changed  to  Israel,  or  Perseverer. 
The  sequel  is  that  Jacob  became  a 
link  in  a  mighty  chain  through  which 
God's  mercies  were  mediated  to  the 
nation.  The  heritage  he  received  he 
passed  on,  and  the  One  whom  the 
people  worship  is  thereafter  called 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac 
and  of  Jacob. 

Jacob's  other  name,  Israel,  be- 
came indeed  the  name  by  which 
the  whole  tribe  is  known.  When 
Jacob's  descendants  were  delivered 
from  bondage  in  Egypt,  they  were 
called  the  children  of  Israel.  When, 
long  after  the  patriarchs,  long  even 
after  the  exodus,  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy broke  in  two,  one  part  was 
called  Judah,  the  other  Israel.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  the  name  Israel 


has  been  given  to  a  nation  newly 
created  in  the  land  where  Jacob 
had  "oxen,  asses,  flocks,  menservants, 
and  maidservants"   (Gen.  32:5). 

Of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  there  are  few 
whose  biography  is  more  clearly 
drawn  than  that  of  Jacob.  His  char- 
acter is  strangely  mixed.  In  contrast 
with  his  scheming,  ruthless  ambition, 
Esau  often  seems  honest  and  gen- 
erous. Yet  it  is  a  transformed  Jacob 
who  becomes  the  channel  of  bless- 
ing. In  studying  the  Bible  we  must 
never  confuse  the  descriptive  with 
the  normative.  Some  of  Jacob's  de- 
ceptions resemble  the  industrial 
frauds  and  collusion  which  now 
send  people  to  jail. 

But  it  is  Christ  and  not  Jacob  who 
is  our  example.  The  wonder  is  that, 
in  a  man  like  Jacob,  God's  grace 
can  work  its  redeeming  power  so 
that  the  Over-reacher  becomes  the 
Perseverer.  The  prophet  Hosea  (12: 
4-6)  tells  us  a  man  makes  good  after 
a  bad  start: 

He  met  God  at  Bethel, 

and  there  God  spoke  with  him — 

the  Lord  the  God  of  hosts, 

the  Lord  is  his  name: 

"So  you,  by  the  help  of  your  God, 

return,  hold  fast  to  love  and  justice, 

and     wait     continually     for     your 

God." 

This  is  what  Jacob  did  to  make  good 
after  his  bad  start.  And  this  is  what 
you  must  do. 


WORTH  QUOTING.  We  can  recall  when  a  wayward  child  was 
straightened  up  by  being  bent  over. — D.  O.  Flynn.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most 
difficult  instruments  to  play  well  is  second  fiddle. — The  Bee. 
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MBLE    MmE 

By  Jane   Sherrod   Singer 


THE  person  who  flaunts  his  personality  like  a  peacock  is  usually  the 
world's  biggest  bore.  Humility,  compassion  and  understanding  have 
been  characteristics  of  the  greatest  men  and  women  throughout  his- 
tory. Weigh  your  ego  on  these  scales,  and  let's  see  what  happens. 

YES  NO 

1.  Is  good  clothing  one  of  your  main  interests  in  life? 

2.  When  telling  a  story  do  you  exaggerate  details?  . ___  

3.  If  you  feel  you  have  been  the  victim  of  an  injustice, 

do  you  plot  revenge?  

4.  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  ask  others  for  advice? 

5.  Have  your  successes  been  due  to  your  own  hard 

work  and  ability?  

6.  Do  you  have  only  a  few  acquaintances  with  whom 
you  have  much  in  common? 

7.  Do  you  often  look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror? 

8.  Is    it  difficult   for   you   to    admit    an    error    or   to 
apologize? 

9.  Do  you  think  older  people  have  out-dated  ideas? 

10.  Do  you  spend  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  time 
talking  about  your  own  activities? 

11.  When  things  go  wrong,  is  it  usually  because   of 

someone  else's  mistake? 

12.  Do  you  have  secret  doubts  about  those  of  other 

races,  creeds  or  religions?  

SCORING 

Give  yourself  2  points  for  each  NO. 

0  to  6  points:  You  have  an  extended  ego.  We  suggest  you  slowly 
deflate  it  before  there  is  an  explosion. 

8  to  12  points:  Vanity  and  self  pride  are  your  problems.  People 
may  be  friendly,  but  you  are  so  busy  looking  at 
yourself  that  you  cannot  hear  what  they  are  saying 
behind  your  back. 
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14  to  18  points:  "Pride  goeth  before  a  fall."  In  general,  your  attitude 
is  good.  A  little  care  on  your  part  will  make  you 
even  more  attractive  to  your  friends  and  associates. 

20  to  22  points:  You  are  considerate  of  others  and  willing  to  accept 
responsibilities.  Your  concern  about  others  and  your 
fairness,  born  of  humility,  make  you  admired  and 
loved. 

24  points:  A  perfect  score!  (And  we'll  bet  you  say,  "But  that 

was  such  an  easy  quiz!")  ■■ 


APRIL  PRIZE  WINNERS 

70^  7  >4«h,  a,  (fyutfiaH, 


The  prize-winning  article  on  "Why  I  am  a  Christian"  (see  page  57) 
has  been  awarded  first  place  in  the  April  contest.  Because  of  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  testimony  the  name  of  the  writer  is  with- 
held. You  will  understand.  Second  place  goes  to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bacon, 
4173  Hinden  Blvd.,  Davis-Monthan  A.F.B.,  Arizona.  Third  place  was 
won  by  Mary  McGowan  Slappey,  4500  Chesapeake  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington 16,  D.C.  We  are  sorry  that  space  limitations  forbid  our  print- 
ing more  than  one  of  the  prize-winning  articles. 

Why  don't  you  send  us  your  testimony?  Write  400  words  on  the 
topic  stated.  Write  as  if  you  were  trying  to  win  your  friend  to  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Present  good  reasons  and  personal  testimony  and 
make  the  article  popular  in  style  and  interesting.  First  prize,  $15.00; 
second,  $7.00;  third,  $5.00.  Send  all  manuscripts  to: 

Editor,  The  Link, 

122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 

Washington  2,  D.C. 


ALL  CONFUSED 


During  rehearsals  of  a  play  a  troubled  actor  complained  to  the 
director  that  he  didn't  know  what  something  meant. 

The  director  explained:  "You  don't  know  what  it  means.  I  don't 
know  what  it  means.  The  author  doesn't  know  what  it  means.  .  .  . 
That's  what  makes  it  art!" 

— Illustrated  Weekly  of  India 
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Students  in  East  Germany  face  a  crisis. 


How  would  you  answer 


7 


By  Glenn  D.  Everett 


WHEN  Almut  Eggert,  a  pretty 
young  German  actress,  was 
cast  in  the  role  of  an  East  German 
high  school  girl  in  the  dramatic 
movie  Question  7  which  concerns 
the  plight  of  Christians  living  under 
Communism,  she  didn't  have  to  do 
any  research  on  the  part. 

Of  her  movie  role,  she  says  sim- 
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ply,  "That's  me."  For  Almut  was 
born  twenty-one  years  ago  in  Ros- 
tock, a  Baltic  seaport  that  became 
part  of  the  Soviet  Zone,  and  found 
herself  growing  up  under  Com- 
munism. 

Her  father  was  a  music  teacher 
and  theater  director,  her  mother  an 
actress,    and    her    grandparents    fa- 


Peter  listens  glumly  in  class  while  a  dedicated  young  Communist  behind  him 
reads  an  approved  "party  line"  answer  to  Question  7. 


mous  musicians.  When  Almut  en- 
tered high  school,  she  was  confronted 
by  the  same  agonizing  problem 
which  students  depicted  in  Ques- 
tion 7.  How  far  could  she  go  in 
pretending  to  believe  the  Com- 
munist party  line?  How  could  she 
keep  from  betraying  her  inner  Chris- 
tian convictions  and  her  faith  in 
God? 

Almut  declares,  "The  Reds  didn't 
want  the  children  of  cultured  people 
to  go  to  high  school,  unless  they 
would  accept  the  political  con- 
ditions." These  conditions  involved 
following  the  party  line  on  every- 
thing, including  its  opposition  to  re- 
ligion and  its  acceptance  of  a  dicta- 
torship over  every  aspect  of  life. 
"Biology,  geology,  geometry — every- 
thing was  taught  with  a  party-line 
twist,"  she  recalls.  "You  never  knew 
what  the  Western  world  thought  or 
believed.  You  couldn't  talk  to  any- 
one." 

The  Western  world  was  only  a 
few  miles  away,  but  between  Almut 
and  freedom  was  the  Iron  Curtain, 
a  grim  barrier  of  barbed  wire,  mines, 
and  watchful  guards.  One  night  her 
parents  made  the  desperate  decision 
to  flee.  Somehow,  like  thousands  of 
other  refugees,  they  managed  to 
reach  West  Germany,  with  only  the 
clothes  on  their  backs. 

They  went  to  the  university  town 
of  Heidelberg  where,  at  first,  Almut 
recalls,  "It  looked  like  the  end  of 
the  world  to  me."  Students  in  her 
school  were  far  ahead  of  her  in 
many  subjects.  They  studied  English, 


French,  and  Latin,  while  in  East 
Germany  the  schools  taught  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Polish.  Worst  of  all, 
she  found  that  the  young  people 
in  Germany  didn't  care  much  about 
politics  and  knew  little  of  what  was 
happening  only  a  few  miles  away 
to  the  east. 

Coming  from  a  "theater  family," 
Almut,  whose  father  now  teaches  at 
the  University  of  Mannheim,  aspired 
to  a  stage  career.  The  movie  Ques- 
tion 7  gives  her  a  chance  to  star 
and  it  also  gives  her  a  chance  to 
show  other  young  people  around  the 
world  what  the  "political  question" 
is  really  about  in  East  Germany. 
Aided  by  an  able  cast,  she  portrays 
it  in  graphic  terms  no  movie-goer 
will  forget. 

This  remarkable  movie  about  the 
persecution  of  Christians  in  the  Com- 
munist Zone  has  been  made  by  the 
same  producer,  Louis  de  Rochemont, 
who  turned  out  the  documentary 
Martin  Luther,  with  the  same  back- 
ing from  Lutheran  Film  Associates. 
The  hero  of  Question  7  is  a  Lutheran 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Friedrich  Gottfried, 
who  does  a  very  brave  thing;  he 
crosses  from  West  Germany  into 
East  Germany  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  a 
church  whose  pastor  has  just  been 
sent  to  prison  for  five  years  on 
trumped-up  charges. 

No  sectarianism  creeps  into  the 
gripping  drama.  Pastor  Gottfried  is 
not  a  great  hero;  he  is  just  an  average 
minister  trying  to  keep  alive  a 
church  and  a  faith  the  Communists 
would  dearly  love  to  destroy.  He  is 
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your  minister  or  mine  in  any  city 
in  the  world  the  Communists  might 
be  able  to  control.  The  Catholic 
Legion  of  Decency  has  given  this 
motion  picture  a  special  accolade, 
urging  their  people  to  see  it;  the 
first  time  they  have  ever  done  that 
with  a  Protestant  movie  centering 
on  a  Protestant  minister  and  his 
family. 

Major  Protestant  denominations 
have  wholeheartedly  endorsed  it,  and 
its  premieres  in  various  cities  were 
often  sponsored  by  Councils  of 
Churches. 

Pastor  Gottfried  doesn't  expect 
his  transfer  to  Osterstadt  ("Eastern 
city"  in  Germany)  to  be  easy — and 
it  isn't.  But  the  one  it  is  hardest  on 
is  his  son,  Peter,  who  is  in  high 
school.  The  drama  centers  on  Peter 
and  his  classmates  in  Osterstadt 
High  School.  They  have  arrived  at 
the  age  where  the  Communist  party 
begins  putting  the  heat  on,  insisting 
that  they  must  now  become  "po- 
litically conscious,"  that  is,  start  fol- 
lowing the  party  line  and  join  the 
Free  German  Youth  organization. 
(Frei  Deutsche  Jugend) . 

This  is  Communist  doubletalk,  of 
course,  like  calling  their  dictator- 
ship a  "democracy."  We  see  how  the 
Free  German  Youth,  far  from  being 
free,  are  expected  to  behave  like 
puppets  whenever  the  party  leaders 
pull  the  string. 

Life  is  pretty  uncomfortable  for 
Peter  as  son  of  the  town's  new  min- 
ister. The  Communists  keep  repeat- 
ing the  famous  sneer  of  Karl  Marx 
that  "religion  is  the  opiate  of  the 
people,"  just  something  designed  to 
keep    the   working   cb.ss    contented 


Pastor  Gottfried  has  a  soul-searching, 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  his  son,  Peter, 
who  faces  the  choice  of  renouncing  his 
faith  or  renouncing  chances  for  further 
education  and  a  career. 


in  this  life,  with  promise  of  heaven 
in  the  next.  Communists,  claiming 
to  know  from  "scientific  proof  that 
there  is  no  God  and  no  fife  but 
"here  and  now,"  insist  they  are 
building  their  heaven  here  on  earth. 

We  sit  with  Peter  in  the  classroom 
and  hear  his  Communist  teacher 
read  passages  from  textbooks  actual- 
ly in  use  right  now  in  East  Germany. 
These  are  schools  that  ridicule  re- 
ligion and  distort  the  history  of  the 
church.  We  also  hear  the  sermons 
and  scripture  readings  of  his  father 
that  give  us  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  rugged  quality  of  the  Christian 
faith  under  totalitarian  persecution. 

There's  always  one  ray  of  sun- 
shine behind  every  dark  cloud  and 
for  Peter  there's  one  happy  thing 
about  the  move  to   Osterstadt.  He 
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meets  Annaleise  Ziegler,  played  by 
pretty  Almut,  and  we  don't  need 
to  explain  why  Peter  takes  a  special 
liking  to  her. 

Peter  wants  to  become  a  musician 
and  he  can  really  play  the  piano, 
not  only  beautiful  renditions  of 
Chopin  and  Mozart  but,  when  der 
Herr  Professor  is  out  of  the  room, 
a  few  jump  and  jive  tunes  he  has 
brought  with  him  from  the  West. 
The  kids  in  Osterstadt  eat  it  up, 
Annaleise  in  particular. 

Since  Peter  plays  so  well,  the 
Communists  decide  to  try  to  capture 
him  as  a  propaganda  prize.  They 
want  to  use  him  to  embarrass  and 
undermine  his  father's  Christian 
ministry.  We  watch  the  grim  strug- 
gle, the  anguish  of  Peter's  father 
when  he  thinks  his  son  is  going  over 
to  the  Communists.  Then  comes  the 
crisis,  a  questionnaire  on  "My  So- 
cial Development"  that  the  students 
are  told  to  fill  out.  Question  7  is 
simple  enough.  No  American  student 
would  have  much  trouble  answering 
it.  "What  has  been  the  predominant 
influence  on  my  social  develop- 
ment?" 

But  the  Communists  want  a  "party 
line"  answer  to  this  and  the  other 
questions  in  this  questionnaire  which 
is  actually  being  administered  right 
now  to  students  in  East  Germany. 

How  does  Peter  finally  answer 
Question  7?  His  father  cries  when 
he  finds  the  answer  after  Peter  flees 
from  home.  Many  in  the  audience 
will,  too. 

Question  7  ends  on  a  sad  note  as 
the  secret  police  come  stomping  in- 
to a  church  service  to  arrest  Pastor 
Gottfried.  Will  Peter  and  his  parents 


and  pretty  Annaleise  ever  be  re- 
united and  live  in  freedom?  We 
are  left  to  ponder.  For  the  real  an- 
swer to  Question  7  hasn't  yet  been 
given  by  world  history. 

The  people  of  East  Germany  are 
right  now  undergoing  the  kind  of 
psychological  torture  we  see  so  un- 
forgettably portrayed.  The  churches 
of  the  East  Zone,  Lutheran,  Catholic, 
Reformed,  Baptist,  and  others,  are 
suffering  the  persecution  we  see 
here.  Will  the  cynical,  sneering, 
propaganda-spouting  Communists 
win  the  struggle  for  men's  minds? 
Or  will  the  Free  World  successfully 
resist  this  tyranny  and  eventually 
bring  about  its  downfall? 

The  men  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
who  man  the  outposts  of  our  Free 
World  and  will  be  called  upon  to 
defend  with  their  fives,  if  need  be, 
any  military  invasion  of  it,  will 
understand  much  more  clearly  the 
real  dynamics  of  the  world  struggle 
after  seeing  Question  7. 

Peter  runs  for  his  life  as  he  suddenly 
decides  to  flee  to  West  Berlin.  The 
actual  border  of  the  East  Zone  is  in 
the  left  background. 


Death  Rider  the  Highway 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


IF  A  city  the  size  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  were  blasted  off  the  map, 
every  inhabitant  killed  or  injured,  the  city  a  shambles,  it  would 
bring  the  heaviest  headlines  to  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper  in 
America.  Yet  we  accept  with  complacency  a  comparable  loss  of  life, 
injury  and  destruction  by  a  year's  total  of  traffic  accidents. 

A  recent  obituary  in  a  local  paper  gives  a  realistic  estimate  of 
negligent  driving.  It  reads: 

Local  man,  age  36,  dies  after  fifteen  years  in  hospital,  following  auto 
accident  in  which  he  had  been  totally  disabled. 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  which  reports  this  points  out:  fifteen  years 
of  staring  at  the  same  ceiling;  180  months  of  complete  dependence  on 
others;  5^475  days  of  waiting  for  the  night;  5,475  nights  of  waiting 
for  the  day;  131,400  hours  of  four  Walls,  fading  flowers,  7,884,000 
minutes  of  vegetation  with  roots  withering  in  hopelessness;  473,040,- 
000  seconds  of  death  before  burial!  And  probably  all  because  of 
some  "little"  carelessness  that  some  commit  every  day  of  their  driving 
life.  Isn't  it  time  to  think? 

Every  year  in  the  U.S.A.  almost  40,000  persons  are  killed  in  auto- 
mobile accidents!  More  than  1,350,000  are  injured.  And  since  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  killed  more  people  by  our 
motor  cars  than  we  killed  in  all  our  wars  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  Korean.  { 1^302,504  killed  by  motor  cars;  1,130,393  killed  in 
wars.)  .- "■   ■■'■."  -\  ' 

Maybecthis  doesn't  come  close  to  you,  but  it  does  to  me.  I  have 
had  three  members  of  my  immediate  family  killed  by  motor  car 
accidents.  Several  years  ago,  the  driver  of  the  car  in  which  my 
brother,  O.  G.,  was  riding  veered  onto  the  shoulder  of  the  highway 
near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  car  overturned,  and  my  brother  was 
killed.  Later,  my  father,  who  lived  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  on  his  way 
home  from  work.   He  got  off  the  street  car  and  was  crossing  the 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  is  editor  of  THE  LINK  and  THE  CHAPLAIN, 


street  when  a  teen-age  driver  ran  into  him.  Severely  crushed,  he 
died  in  the  hospital  a  few  hours  later. 

And  just  recently  my  middle  son,  Frank,  a  student  for  the  ministry, 
was  on  his  way  home  for  Christmas,  the  driver  went  to  sleep,  ran 
into  a  bridge'  abutment  and  three  of  the  five  occupants  of  the  car 
were  killed — one  being  my  son. 

Every  twenty-two  seconds  in  the  U.S.A.  someone  is  killed  or  in- 
jured in  a  motor  car  accident!  Of  the  eighty- two  million  licensed 
drivers,  sixteen  million  of  them— or  20  per  cent — are  involved  in 
auto  accidents  each  year. 

Don't  think  of  these  as  statistics!  These  are  persons.  Here  are 
broken  homes.  Here  is  tragedy;  here  are  heartaches,  disappointments, 
crushed  hopes  and  ambitions.  Life  is  something  you  can  never  replace. 
Loved  ones  will  forever  yearn  for  these  who  have  gone.  And  if  the 
attitude  of  drivers  had  been  different,  the  whole  situation  could  have 
been  avoided!  These  are  accidents  and  thev  are  not  inevitable. 


Five  Basic  Causes  o 

I  have  studied  this  problem  very  carefully  and  I  find  five  basic 
causes  for  auto  accidents.  They  are 

1.  Speed.  This  "silly  business  of  saving  minutes."  You've  got  to 
get  there  and  in  a  hurry— so  you  think!  But  the  speed  limits  set  by 
the  state  are  there  for  a  reason.  When  you  double  your  speed,  you 
multiply  by  four  times  your  stopping  distance.  Furthermore,  if  you 
hit  something,  when  you're  traveling  forty  miles  an  hour  and  you  are 
stopped  within  three  inches,  the  impact  is  that  of  321  tons.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  hit  something  going  at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour  and  you  are  stopped  in  three  inches,  the  impact  is  that  of  772 
tons. 

2.  Alcohol.  One-third  of  all  accidents — and  in  some  cases  it  is 
as  high  as  50  per  cent — are  caused  by  "the  drinking  driver."  Traffic 
regulators  agree  that  "the  drinking  driver  is  the  greatest  single  hazard 
on  the  highway." 

3.  Fatigue.  Tests  have  shown  that  the  driver's  efficiency  improves 
the  first  three  or  four  hours  he  is  driving;  during  the  fifth  and  sixth 
hours  he  drops  back  to  normal;  but  after  six  hours,  his  ability  to  drive 
steadily  declines.  More  than  100,000  accidents  a  year  are  caused  by 
the  fatigued  driver  who  drops  to  sleep  at  the  wheel. 

4.  Selfishness.  Another  basic  reason  for  many  accidents  is  selfish- 
ness. The  driver  doesn't  wait  for  the  road  to  clear.  He  doesn't  assure 


himself  that  he  has  right  of  way.  He 
passes  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 
He  fails  to  observe  the  signals  prop- 
erly— passing  through  a  red  light 
frequently. 

5.  Recklessness.  The  angry  per- 
son, the  show-off,  the  fellow  who 
takes  unnecessary  chances — these 
are  reckless  drivers.  "The  good 
driver  never  gets  into  a  tight  corner." 
And  remember,  driving  is  a  full-time 
job.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  road. 
Beware  of  stealing  a  glance  at  those 
lovely  flowers  on  the  left,  or  the 
beautiful  girl  crossing  the  street,  or 
the  lovely  scene  on  the  right. 

Religion  Speaks  on  Safe  Driving 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  most  of  our 
accidents  are  caused  by  drivers  with 
the  wrong  attitude.  It  is  that  attitude 
that  needs  changing.  The  condition 
of  the  car,  the  condition  of  the  roads 
are  all  secondary  factors — the  pri- 
mary thing  is  the  condition  of  the 
driver!  Now  what  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  driver?  What  will 
change  him?  Here  I  think  religion 
has  an  important  part  to  play. 

1.  The  Bible  says,  "You  shall  not 
kiH"  (Ex.  20:13).  Many  men  today 
are  killing  on  the  highway  just  as 
surely  as  if  they  took  guns  in  hand 
and  killed.  They  are  breaking  the 
Fifth  Commandment  and  the  laws 
of  God. 

2.  The  Bible  teaches  law  observ- 
ance. Hear  Paul,  "Let  every  per- 
son be  subject  to  the  governing  au- 
thorities" (Rom.  13:1,  2).  No  one 
has  a  right  to  disregard  highway 
signs  and  make  his  own  rules.  Al- 
most everyone  would  call  a  poor 
sport  the  fellow  who  insisted  on  a 


fourth  strike  in  baseball.  He'd  say 
also  that  "clipping"  or  "a  personal 
foul"  in  football  is  wrong.  Yet  the 
same  person  will  disregard  the  rules 
of  the  road  and  drive  like  Jehu — the 
Old  Testament  king — about  whom 
it  was  said:  "And  the  driving  is  like 
the  driving  of  Jehu  .  .  .  for  he  drives 
furiously"  (2  Kings  9:20).  How  in- 
consistent! 

3.  The  Bible  teaches  respect  for 
life  but  the  fellow  who  commits 
motorcide  takes  life.  God  said 
through  Moses,  "I  have  set  before 
you  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
curse;  therefore  choose  life  .  .  ." 
(Deut.  30:19).  Life  is  something 
God-given.  You  have  no  right  to 
take  this  life  by  your  reckless  driv- 
ing! 

4.  Further,  the  Bible  teaches  self- 
control.  Note  the  listing  of  self-con- 
trol as  one  of  the  virtues  in  2  Peter 
1:5-7.  But  the  careless  driver  is 
swayed  by  his  emotions,  or  does  as 
he  pleases,  and  is  a  menace. 

5.  Once  more,  the  Bible  teaches 
that  you  should  practice  the  Golden 
Rule  (Mt.  7:12)  and  this  calls  for 
driving  as  you  would  have  others 
drive  unto  you. 

6.  Finally,  the  great  principle  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  love.  You  are 
called  upon  to  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself  (Mt.  22:39).  Love  is 
out-going  concern  for  others.  It  is 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  selfish 
driver  who  monopolizes  the  road  or 
disregards  the  rules  of  the  road — 
and  then  finds  that  his  carelessness 
causes  a  tragic  wreck! 

Death  rides  the  highway!  How 
about  your  seeing  to  it  that  he  comes 
not  through  you!  B  ■ 
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Challenge  to  youth 
to  take  up  shovel 
and  wheelbarrow 


By  Umeko  Kagawa 


IN  both  a  good  and  bad  sense,  the 
American  young  person  is  the 
center  of  attention  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

A  Mexican  youth  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  an  exchange  visit 
left  these  words  for  the  American 
youth:  "I  would  like  to  speak  about 
the  responsibility  of  American  youth. 
The  youth  from  all  over  the  world 
are  looking  to  you.  They  want  to 
follow  you  and  are  actually  doing 
so.  Unfortunately,  many  times  youth 
are  not  able  to  choose  the  bad  from 
the  good  things,  and  this  makes  your 
responsibility  even  bigger  because 
you  are  responsible  for  the  world 
today  and  tomorrow." 

I  have  met  many  American  service 
personnel  all  over  the  world,  some- 


times in  a  rather  pitiful  state,  some- 
times in  rather  a  significant  situation. 
When  I  was  a  director  of  a  student 
center  in  Tokyo,  a  young  man  who 
was  stationed  in  the  area  came  to 
visit  me  and  he  became  interested 
in  the  work  we  were  doing  in  the 
student  center.  Our  work  was  done 
mainly  in  small  discussion  groups 
by  the  non-Christian  students,  who 
were  interested  in  Christianity.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  group  and 
was  present  whenever  he  had  the 
time.  After  the  discussion,  if  the 
students  went  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee, 
he  went  along;  if  they  went  to  eat 
Japanese  noodles,  he  joined  them. 
If  the  Japanese  students  criticized 
the  American  policy,  he  defended 
America,    and    at    the    same    time 
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pointed  out  some  weaknesses  of  the 
Japanese  foreign  policies.  The  knowl- 
edge and  expression  of  the  English 
language  by  the  Japanese  students 
was  extremely  limited,  and  so  was 
his  Japanese.  Yet,  other  than  his  duty 
in  being  an  American  citizen,  he 
completely  identified  himself  with 
the  life  of  the  Japanese  students. 

He  was  in  Tokyo  only  three 
months,  and  then  was  transferred  to 
Hawaii.  When  he  left,  I  was  amazed 
that  he  left  such  a  deep  impression 
among  the  non-Christian  students  in 
our  center.  He  was  not  an  important 
official,  nor  a  minister,  but  merely 
an  individual  serviceman.  Yet,  be- 
cause he  was  so  interested  in  the  life 
of  Japanese  students  and  Christian 
faith,  he  had  done  the  tremendous 
job  within  three  months  which  not 
many  people  had  done  before. 

Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,  the 
American  serviceman  has  been  given 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  mission  of  the  church; 
both  at  home  and  abroad  he  repre- 
sents the  church. 

THERE  are  various  ways  for 
young  people  to  participate  im- 
portantly in  the  mission  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  outstanding 
things  that  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  through  its  Youth  Depart- 
ment does  is  to  sponsor  ecumenical 
work  camps.  These  camps  are  now 
held  all  over  the  world  each  year 
and  are  participated  in  by  thousands 
of  young  people.  The  program  is 
carried  on  by  twenty  to  twenty-five 
young  people  from  various  countries 
working  together  for  two  to  four 
weeks.  They  engage  in  needed  hard 


labor  but  do  not  receive  any  wages. 
They  five  together,  discuss  together, 
worship  together  and  seek  to  un- 
derstand the  unity  of  the  church. 

I  knew  three  Australian  soldiers 
who  joined  a  Japanese  ecumenical 
work  camp  one  summer  during  their 
furlough  and  opened  up  a  real  con- 
versation on  war  and  peace.  Many 
things  happen  in  these  camps  in 
addition  to  the  physical  labor.  Last 
year  in  Bulawayo,  Southern  Rho- 
desia, the  youth  campers  worked 
during  the  entire  week,  and  then  on 
Saturdays,  nearly  one  hundred  neigh- 
borhood people  brought  their  own 
tools  and  joined  the  camp.  Among 
them  were  white  Europeans,  African 
Negroes  and  Indians.  This  was  the 
first  time  people  in  Bulawayo  had 
ever  had  this  kind  of  experience  and 
they  were  overjoyed  with  this  new 
opportunity. 

Servicemen  and  their  families  are 
welcome  to  join  the  work  camps 
wherever  they  are — in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America — if  they  are  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty. 

ANOTHER  program  is  World 
-  Youth  Projects.  This  program 
promotes  the  exchange  of  various  re- 
sources for  youth  work  from  one 
country  to  the  other,  such  as  leader- 
ship, literature,  visits,  and  program. 
Our  whole  aim  is  to  help  each  other's 
youth  work  in  spite  of  our  differ- 
ences in  confession,  liturgy,  and 
church  policy,  so  that  we  may  work 
together  in  the  unity  of  Christ. 

In  the  past  it  was  customary  that 
a  "have"  country  gave  to  a  "have 
not"  country,  but  in  today's  world, 
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President  Kennedy's  Peace  Corps  parallels  many  postwar  church  projects  in 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  abroad,  such  as  these  Ecumenical  Work  Camps  sponsored 
by  the  National  and  World  Councils  of  Churches.  Top  left  and  lower  right, 
church  youths  from  nine  countries  help  former  German  prisoners-of-war 
build  new  homes  and  a  road  to  Wiesbaden,  Ger.  Top  right,  workers  are 
shown  worshiping  at  Accord  Farms,  N.Y.  Lower  left,  youths  help  rebuild 
village  of  Glay,  Fr.  Protestant  church  in  background  was  damaged  during 
the  German  Army's  retreat  in  World  War  II. 


it  is  changed.  We  believe  each 
country  should  both  give  and  also 
receive.  The  Thailand  youth  group 
received  a  substantial  contribution 
from  the  church  in  the  United  States 
to  help  them  build  their  youth  center 
in  the  northern  part  of  Thailand. 
Two  years  ago  this  same  group  de- 
cided to  help  the  American  Indian 
young  people  with  a  seventy-five 
dollar  contribution  through  the 
World  Youth  Projects.  This  contri- 
bution was  for  a  scholarship  to  sum- 
mer camps.  This  seventy-five  dollars, 


which  would  seem  to  be  very  little 
in  terms  of  United  States  currency, 
has  a  very  special  significance  when 
we  note  the  exchange  value  of  the 
U.  S.  dollar  in  Thailand.  In  Thailand 
seventy-five  dollars  in  U.  S.  cur- 
rency may  be  equivalent  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

You  must  be  aware  not  only  of 
the  aid  American  churches  can  give 
churches  in  other  lands  but  also  of 
the  help  other  churches  can  provide 
American  Christianity.  The  fact  is 
that  many  other  churches  still  strug- 
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gle  to  maintain  their  own  work,  so 
that  the  energy,  time,  and  money  of 
American  young  people  are  more 
needed  than  ever  before.  There  are 
now  on  hand  urgent  requests  to  help 
African  students,  including  the  Con- 
golese, to  provide  rooms  and  dormi- 
tories for  those  who  are  studying  in 
Europe  and  to  provide  a  youth 
center  in  Kenya. 

"This  nation  (United  States)  has 
a  tremendous  role  to  play  in  the 
world  today.  The  churches  in  the 
different  areas  of  the  world  are  look- 
ing to  the  churches  of  this  country 
for  guidance  and  inspiration.  The 
youth  of  the  churches  on  earth  are 
eager  to  work  and  do  something 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth." 

I  feel  the  program  of  World  Youth 
Projects  is  a  challenge  to  young 
people  in  the  service,  because  they 
can  see,  hear  and  touch  the  reality 
of  an  experience  of  ecumenical  shar- 
ing. The  American  young  people 
stand  along  with  the  young  people 
of  other  nations  to  form  the  circle 
of  fellowship.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
many  Christian  servicemen  will  join 
us  in  these  ventures. 

Here  are  some  things  you  can  do: 

1.  Become  a  participant  yourself 
in  a  world  youth  project.  (See  ad- 
dresses below.) 

2.  Make  a  contribution  to  these 
projects.  Send  all  contributions  to 
Miss  Umeko  Kagawa,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  desig- 
nated for  World  Youth  Projects. 

3.  Join  in  prayer  for  all  this  work. 

4.  Visit  some  of  the  projects  near 
you. 

5.  For  more  detailed  information, 
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write  to  any  one  of  the  following 
addresses.  You  will  find  here  a  selec- 
tion of  names  and  places  from  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  are  near  one 
of  these  spots,  get  in  touch  with  the 
person  named.  He'll  be  glad  to  help. 

ASIA 

Japan 

Rev.  Masami  Mizuno, 

Youth  Commission, 

National  Council  of  Japan 

Christian  Centre, 

No.  2-4  Chome  Ginza, 

Chuo-Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Korea 

Rev.  Simeon  C.  Kang, 

KNCC  General  Secretary, 

National  Christian  Council, 

Youth  Department 

91,  2nd  Ka  Chongno, 

Seoul,  Korea. 

Okinawa 

Mr.  Itoko  Maeda, 
Interboard  Commission  for 

Christian    Work    in    Okinawa, 
P.  O.  Box  46, 
Okinawa. 

Mr.  John  Yoshio  Higa, 

Okinawa  Christian  Council, 

Work  Camp  Committee, 

Seibunkam, 

198,  Matsno, 

Naha  City,  Okinawa. 

Philippines 

Rev.  David  A.  Sobrepena, 

Youth  Department, 

Philippine  Federation  of  Churches, 

1648  Taft  Avenue, 

Manila,  Philippines. 

Formosa 

Rev.  Bruce  Copland, 

Taiwan  Christian  Youth  Fellowship, 

94/2  Chung  Shan  Road, 

North  Section  22, 
Taipei,  Taiwan. 


EUROPE 
Italy 

Ecumene, 
Rev.  Mario  Sbaffi, 
Via  Frienze,  38, 
Roma,  Italy. 

Agape, 

Segreteria  di  Agape, 
Perrero  per  Praly, 
(Torino)  Italy. 

Adelphia, 

Rev.  Guido  Colucci, 
Via  Garibaldi,  60, 
Villoria  (Ragusa)  Italy. 

Austria 

Dr.  Harold  Uhl, 

Ecumenical  Youth  Council  in  Austria, 

12,  Schellinggasse, 

Vienna  1,  Austria. 

Germany 

Mr.  A.  Schroeder, 

Evangelical  Youth  Council  of  Germany, 

Berlin-Lichterfeld, 

Tietzenweg    132,   Germany. 


SBRTBOS 


Talk  about  famous  hands,  Jack 
Dempsey  had  the  most  famous  left 
hand  of  all  times  .  .  .  more  than  $9,- 
000,000  were  paid  to  see  it  in  action; 
over  fifty  fighters  went  down  before  it. 
It  put  one  fighter,  Fred  Fulton,  to  sleep 
in  18  seconds;  it  earned  a  fortune  for 
several  people. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  20,  22,  23,  Lutheran  Film  As- 
sociates; page  27,  World  Council  of 
Churches;  pages  29,  50,  Religious  News 
Service;  pages  40,  42,  43,  W.  H.  Owens; 
page  60,  U.S.  Navy;  page  61,  U.S. 
Army. 


LARGE  WITH  MOUNTAINS 

Lord,   I   feel   large   when   I    think   of 

Thee — 
It  may  be 
because   You   made   mountains,    great 

deserts  of  sand, 
the  sea, 
the  animals  and  fowls  cover  the  land — 


"Two  quarts  of  water,  and  wipe  off  his        And  J  know  You  made  me- 

nose,  please."  — Helen  Harrington 
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The  floods  came  bringing  disaster 


THE  ABYSS 


By  LaVerne  M.  Green 


THE  rain  had  fallen  dismally  and 
steadily  for  three  days  now.  The 
grayness  of  it  fused  the  ocean  and 
the  sky. 

Gordon  Huntley's  mood  fused 
with  them,  too,  a  lugubrious  mood 
of  total  despair  for,  since  an  injury 
sustained  in  Korea,  he  had  been  a 
cripple. 

From  his  wheel  chair  beside  the 
picture  window  of  their  oceanside 
home  in  Palos  Verdes,  Gordon 
watched  his  pretty  young  wife, 
Phyllis,  as  she  hurried  about  the 
room  straightening  a  doily  here,  a 
pillow  there,  before  going  off  to 
her  job  of  teaching  school.  His  eyes 
followed  her  hungrily,  wistfully. 

"May  I  get  you  another  cup  of 
coffee  before  I  go?"  she  asked  as 
she  tugged  at  her  small  plastic  rain 
boots. 

"Thanks,  I  can  get  it  after  you 
leave,"  he  told  her,  but  he  knew 
she  would  go  to  the  kitchen  and 
get  it  as  she  always  did. 

Over  her  shoulder  she  said,  "It's 
just  possible  they'll  close  schools 
today  on  account  of  flood  condi- 
tions."   She    brought    the    steaming 
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coffee  and  then  kissed  him  briefly 
on  the  cheek.  He  was  aware  of  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  her,  the  warmth, 
and  frustration  and  anger  welled  up 
in  him. 

She  brought  his  robe.  "Here, 
dear,  put  this  on.  It's  sort  of  cool 
in  here."  She  held  it  for  him  and 
he  slid  his  arms  into  the  sleeves  of 
the  brown-checked  garment,  lifted 
his  weight  with  his  arms  while  she 
pulled  it  underneath  him. 

It  was  this  eternal  solicitude  that 
irritated  him.  After  all,  a  man 
wanted  to  take  care  of  a  wife,  do 
things  for  her,  not  lean  on  her. 

She  tied  the  cord  securely 
around  his  thin  waist.  "There  now," 
she  said,  as  she  would  have  to  a 
child.    And    she    patted    his    cheek. 

He  caught  at  her  hand,  "Phyllis, 
do  you  get  tired  of  coming  home 
every  day  to  a  guy  in  a  wheel  chair?" 

"Now,  Gordie,"  she  said  gently, 
yet  firmly,  "Don't  start  that  again." 

She  had  moved  across  the  room 
and  was  putting  books  in  a  plastic 
bag  against  the  storm.  "You  know 
what  the  doctors  said,  Tt's  just  a 
matter  of  time.  .  .' " 


"Yes,  I  know,"  a  hint  of  sarcasm 
crept  into  his  voice.  "From  here 
on  out,  it's  all  up  to  me!" 

Then  she  was  pulling  on  her  blue 
raincoat,  picking  up  her  umbrella, 
her  car  keys.  She  touched  her  finger 
to  her  lips  and  blew  him  her  kiss. 
Her  blue  eyes  looked  bluer  than 
ever  in  the  circlet  of  her  scarf, 
and  her  full  red  lips  smiled  at  him. 

He  heard  the  motor  of  her  old 
Dodge  start,  heard  her  back  out  of 
the  garage  and  pull  away.  Then  a 
terrible  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
desolation  settled  over  him. 

IT  was  bad  enough  when  the  sun 
shone.  On  those  days  when  the 
water  was  blue,  the  waves  beat 
up  a  snowy  froth  on  the  rocks  be- 
low. Today  he  knew  the  waves  were 
pounding  at  the  rocks,  even  as  his 
thoughts  were  pounding  at  his  brain, 
but  he  could  not  see  for  the  steady 
gray  downpour.  He  could  hear  their 


ominous  grumblings  though,  like  his 
own  complaining  soul,  and  there 
were  times  when  he  had  considered 
that  in  the  cliff  and  on  those  rocks 
lay  his  only  solution  to  freeing 
Phyllis  from  her  obligation  to  him. 

Impatiently,  he  flipped  a  knob  on 
the  TV  set.  Channel  seven  showed 
water  surging  through  the  streets, 
showed  cars  half  submerged  in  the 
rushing  torrent.  Gordon  recognized 
the  intersection  of  Locust  and  May- 
field  streets.  Why,  that  was  only 
three  blocks  from  where  she  taught! 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
straining  for  the  familiar  sight  of 
the  old  Dodge.  .  .  She'd  have  had 
time  to  be  that  far.  .  . 

Gordon  took  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  in- 
haled deeply.  Then  Channel  seven 
flickered  and  faded  out.  He  ground 
out  his  cigarette  and  flipped  the 
set  off. 

The  rain  still  beat  down  in  a 
steady  roar. 
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Suddenly  there  was  a  definite 
rumble,  like  thunder,  and  the  whole 
house  shuddered.  Windows  rattled. 
Gordon  waited,  his  heart  pounding. 
Perhaps  an  earthquake,  he  told  him- 
self. Sometimes  they  came  with  the 
rains. 

Another  tremor  shook  the  room. 
A  picture  of  Blue  Boy  fell  to  the 
floor.  Gordon,  clutching  the  arms  of 
his  chair,  saw  the  rug  sag  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  Sheer  terror 
gripped  him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  dripping  spot. 

Another  shudder  ran  through  the 
room  and  several  of  Phyllis's  bone 
china  cups  clattered  down  from  a 
wall  shelf.  Then  he  saw  the  carpet 
begin  to  split  at  the  end  toward 
the  kitchen!  It  was  like  a  nightmare 
he  used  to  have  in  Korea  of  being  in 
some  terrible  and  imminent  danger 
and  unable  to  move  away  from  it. 

It  was  not  until  that  moment  that 
Gordon  realized  fully  what  was  hap- 
pening. This  was  not  the  work  of  an 
earthquake.  The  very  cliff  on  which 
the  house  stood  was  giving  away 
beneath  him.  Why,  it  might  go 
crashing  down  onto  those  gray  rocks 
below! 

Tanic,  like  a  great  icy  hand,  seized 
him  and  seemed  to  cut  off  his  breath- 
ing. He  was  trapped  on  the  ocean 
side  of  the  growing  abyss! 

His  hands  gripped  the  wheels  of 
the  chair.  He  must  plunge  now  or 
the  crevice  would  get  so  wide  that 
his  wheels  would  not  cross. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  open- 
ing, he  lunged  forward  with  the 
chair,  hoping  by  the  very  impetus 
of  his  will  to  cross  safely  to  the 
other  side. 
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Just  as  the  wheels  hit  the  sagging 
rug,  another  shudder  encompassed 
the  house  and  the  breach  spread 
with  a  suffering  groan!  One  wheel 
cleared,  but  the  other  stuck  in  the 
crevice. 

Perspiration  dripping  from  his 
face,  Gordon  wrestled  the  wheels  of 
the  chair  to  free  it. 

The  chair  pitched  forward  throw- 
ing him  to  the  floor,  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  on  the  solid  side  and 
his  helpless  limbs  across  the  chasm! 

He  lay  on  his  face,  panting  with 
the  unaccustomed  exertion. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  grinding, 
splintering  noise,  the  metallic  sound 
of  nails  being  spewed  from  their 
moorings,  .  .  .  the  shattering  of 
panes  of  glass. 

There  was  a  rain  of  plaster  and 
dust  and  Gordon  covered  his  head 
with  his  arm.  When  he  looked  up 
again,  he  saw  a  strange  rent  in  the 
roof,  saw  water  pouring  through 
relentlessly,  drenching  the  carpet 
and  soaking  Gordon  to  the  skin.  As 
he  felt  the  cold  seepage  through  his 
clothing,  he  looked  about  desperate- 
ly for  some  means  of  escape. 

The  leg  of  the  massive  coffee  table 
was  the  only  thing  within  reach, 
or  nearly  so.  He  turned  on  his  side 
and  stretched  his  arms  toward  it. 
His  fingertips  were  inches  away.  He 
wormed  and  writhed  and  groaned. 
Then  he  lay  inert  with  the  despair  of 
the  weak  and  ineffectual.  He  had 
learned  too  late  that  no  matter  how 
little  a  man  thinks  he  values  his  life, 
when  the  chips  are  down,  he  wants 
very  much  to  live! 

He  felt  the  floor  quiver  beneath 
him  and,  as  the  gap  widened,  one 


helpless  leg  lost  its  anchor  on  the 
ocean  side  and  dangled  through  the 
crevice. 

He  lay  very  still,  listening  to  the 
maddening  roar.  Any  movement  of 
the  floor  now  might  dislodge  his 
other  leg  from  its  resting  place  and 
pull  him  down  through  the  chasm! 

He  shivered  at  the  thought,  or 
was  it  because  he  was  wet  and  cold? 
He  clawed  for  a  hold  on  the  carpet 
till  his  nails  were  torn  and  bleeding. 

EXHAUSTED,  he  lay  in  a 
wretched  heap  across  the 
chasm,  one  leg  dangling  precariously 
downward. 


It  was  no  use.  It  was  hopeless. 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  now. 
Completely  spent  and  shivering  with 
cold  and  fear,  he  drew  his  robe 
closer  around  his  body.  His  groping 
hand  fell  upon  the  cord  around  his 
waist. 

Just  then  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
an  idea  struck  him.  It  was  worth 
a  try  anyhow.  He  picked  at  the  wet 
knot  with  his  bleeding  fingers.  Fin- 
ally he  managed  to  untie  the  cord 
and  pull  it  from  beneath  his  body. 
Lying  on  his  side,  he  rolled  it  up 
and  tossed  it  toward  the  leg  of  the 
coffee  table.  He  missed.  Time  and 
time  again  he  tried.  At  last  the  cord 
curved  around  the  leg  of  the  table 
to  where  he  could  reach  it.  He 
gripped  each  end  in  both  hands  and, 
inch  by  inch  and  bit  by  bit,  slowly 
dragged  himself  forward.  After  what 
seemed  an  eternity,  his  legs  cleared 
the  chasm  and  he  lay  panting  on 
the  wet  carpet. 

An  ominous  rumbling,  more  pro- 
nounced than  before,  brought  him 
to  his  elbow.  He  stared  in  cold  hor- 
ror as  the  floor  directly  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  door  opened  up! 

It  was  then  that  he  heard  the  un- 
mistakable sound  of  Phyllis's  old 
Dodge  as  she  took  second  gear  at 
the  foot  of  their  hill.  Faint  as  it 
was  against  the  roar  of  the  storm, 
he  could  not  be  misled.  And  he  knew 
her  pattern  all  too  well.  She  would 
drive  her  car  into  the  garage  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  then  she'd 
come  through  the  kitchen,  open  the 
kitchen  door,  and  there  was  that 
gaping  hole  in  the  floor! 

My  God,  she'll  step  right  into  it 
in  the  dim  light,  he  thought. 
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"Phyllis, "  he  cried  desperately, 
but  the  only  sound  that  came  out 
was  a  hoarse  whisper.  .  .  . 

With  frenzied  effort  he  dragged 
himself  along  the  floor  beside  the 
coffee  table.  At  a  chair  he  reached 
up  and  pulled  himself  upright  and 
stood  clutching  the  chair  back. 

"Phyllis!"  he  wheezed,  "Don't 
come  in  here!   .   .    .  the  floor.   .   ." 

Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
struggled  frantically  from  one  piece 
of  furniture  to  the  other  and  tried 
to  call  her.  "Phyllis!" 

He  heard  the  outside  door  close, 
.  .  .  heard  her  heels  cross  the  kitchen. 

With  one  last  desperate  effort,  he 
lunged  toward  the  door  knob,  caught 
it,  and  stood  trembling  on  the  edge 
of  the  crevice. 

Then  he  turned  the  knob  and 
swung  the  door  back  toward  him. 
""Stay  there!  .  .  .  Stay  there!"  His 
voice  was  barely  audible  over  the 
din,  but  she  heard  him.  Her  eyes 
took  in  the  whole  situation  at  a 
glance,  .  .  .  the  gaping  hole  in  the 
floor,  .  .  .  Gordon's  wheel  chair  on 
its  side  across  the  shambles  that  had 
once  been  their  living  room.  .  .  . 

"Phyllis,"  and  his  voice  was 
stronger  now.  "Our  house,  .  .  .  it's 
ruined!"  He  was  breathing  hard, 
"But  everything  will  be  all  right!" 

She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak 
but  for  a  moment  no  words  came 
out.  Then,  "Oh,  Gordie,"  she  said 
softly,  "Everything  is  going  to  be 
all  right!"  And  she  could  not  take 
her  eyes  off  her  husband  standing 
erect  before  her!  ■  ■ 

A  man  cannot  hold  another  down 
without  stooping. — Rex  Mobley  in 
Quote. 
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Take  heed,  brethren,  lest 
there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing 
from  the  living  God. 

But  exhort  one  another  daily, 
while  it  is  called  To-day;  lest  any 
of  you  be  hardened  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin. 

These  are  significant  verses.  They  call 
us  to  beware  of  the  supreme  disaster, 
falling  away  from  God.  The  writer  is 
not  talking  about  verbal  disbelief  but 
a  hardening  of  heart  that  comes  from 
experience.  Man  sins,  his  mind  is  dis- 
eased, so  also  his  heart,  then  he  falls 
away.  How  cure?  The  writer  points  up 
the  importance  of  Christian  fellowship 
— "exhorting  one  another,"  talking  to 
one  another,  encouraging,  sharing,  bol- 
stering. Indeed,  we  need  one  another. 
How  tragic  spiritual  loneliness!  Today 
is  the  day  to  help — today  is  our  present 
opportunity!  Take  it — July,  August, 
September,  any  day,  every  day! 


DIDN'T  YOU  KNOW? 

Returning  from  church,  the  meek 
little  lady  said  to  her  friend,  "The 
minister  kept  talking  about  the  epistles 
this  morning.  I'm  ashamed  to  admit  it, 
but  I  don't  think  I  know  what  the 
epistles  are." 

"Oh  my  dear,  your  ignorance  is  so 
refreshing,"  laughed  her  companion. 
"I  thought  that  everyone  knew  that 
the  epistles  are  the  wives  of  the 
apostles!"  — Sunshine  Magazine 


Love  God 

with 
the  Mind 

Bv  William  W.  Parkinson 


EVERYONE  readily  knows  he 
ought  to  love  God,  but  he  usu- 
ally considers  love  a  matter  of  the 
heart.  But  is  not  love  also  of  the 
mind?  The  Master  of  men,  our 
Savior  and  Lord,  once  said,  "You 
shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul, 
and  with  all  your  mind"  (Mt.  22: 
37). 

Love  God  with  all  your  mind! 
"Heart,"  "soul,"  and  "mind"  were 
used  in  many  senses  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Actually,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— and  those  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  influenced  by  the 
Old  Testament — the  "heart"  was  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  man's  in- 
tellectual activities.  The  laws  of  God 
were  written  upon  a  man's  heart. 
The  "heart"  as  used  in  the  Bible 
meant  the  directive  center  of 
thought,  will,  feeling,  and  con- 
science. 


What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
"love  God  with  all  your  mind"?  Well, 
the  "mind"  is  the  thinking  mechan- 
ism. Certainly  God  who  made  the 
mind  meant  for  us  to  use  it.  "Reason- 
able" thinking  is  important  on  the 
part  of  all  men.  We  should  ask  our- 
selves, Do  we  deal  intelligently  with 
religious  concepts?  Does  not  God 
place  upon  us  the  obligation  to  think 
clearly   in   religion? 

A    Historical    Conflict    Between 
Science  and  Religion 

Once  man  thought  the  world  was 
flat,  but  Galileo  loved  God  with  his 
mind  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  man  had  misjudged  the  nature 
and  shape  of  the  universe  for  the 
world  was  round.  Yet  the  organized 
church  of  the  seventeenth  century 
considered  Galileo  a  heretic  and  he 
was  excommunicated. 

In  the   nineteenth  and  twentieth 


CDR  Parkinson  is  chaplain  on  the  USS  Roosevelt. 
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centuries  when  the  techniques  of 
scientific  analysis  were  applied  to  the 
Bible,  many  Protestants  became 
afraid  and  felt  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  Bible  and  expose  the  error 
of  evolution.  The  resulting  conflict 
produced  all  kinds  of  heresy  trials 
and  especially  the  "Scopes  Trial"  at 
Dayton,  Tennessee.  There  a  young 
teacher,  John  Scopes,  who  taught 
evolution  in  the  schools,  was  de- 
fended by  Clarence  S.  Darrow,  the 
most  famous  lawyer  of  his  time  and 
a  liberal.  Opposing  Scopes  and  up- 
holding the  State's  right  to  forbid 
the  teaching  of  evolution  was  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  three  times 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  Scopes  was  convicted  and 
fined  one  hundred  dollars  but  the 
decision  was  later  set  aside. 

Today,  most  Christians  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  intellectual  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion  is 
over.  We  say  that  Christians  wel- 
come every  new  discovery  and  want 
to  examine  the  Scriptures,  historical 
pronouncements,  and  dogma  with 
our  minds'  best  reasoning. 

The  Main  Issue  Today 

The  real  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  today  is  not  so  much 
in  the  intellectual  realm,  where  we 
once  met,  as  it  is  in  the  practical 
realm.  Religion  has  always  been  a 
way  for  people  to  get  what  they 
want.  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want."  But  science  is  also 
an  amazingly  efficient  way  of  getting 
what  people  want. 

For  centuries  people  prayed  to 
God  when  they  wanted  large  fam- 
ilies,    good     crops,     freedom  from 
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pestilence,  and  peace  of  mind.  Then 
science  came  along  with  some  prac- 
tical results. 

Dams  replaced  prayers  to  get 
water  for  good  crops.  Vaccines  re- 
placed prayers  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  smallpox.  In  fifty  years  we  have 
seen  the  march  of  science  with  Edi- 
son, Curie,  Ford,  Orville  Wright, 
Marconi,  Einstein,  and  Teller. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously 
there  has  grown  the  feeling  that 
science  meets  our  wants  today  bet- 
ter than  religion.  This  has  caused 
some  people  to  reject  the  command- 
ment to  "love  God  with  the  mind." 
In  fact,  it  has  caused  some  to  push 
the  "love  God"  out  of  their  lives 
altogether.  They  feel  self-sufficient. 

We  who  believe  both  in  science 
and  God  point  out  that 

( 1 )  Our  deepest  wants  are  spirit- 
ual, not  physical.  It  is  religion  that 
meets  these  needs,  not  science. 

(2)  There  is  no  true  conflict  be- 
tween God's  movement  in  His  World 
and  God's  message  in  His  Word. 

(3)  Science  is  important  but  it 
has  its  inadequacies. 

The  Inadequacies  of  Science 

First,  science  gives  us  implements 
to  use,  but  science  alone  does  not 
determine  for  what  ends  they  will 
be  employed.  The  radio  system  on 
my  ship,  the  aircraft  carrier  U.  S.  S. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  amazing. 
But  what  are  the  ends  or  purposes 
of  these  amazing  things?  That's  the 
question  religion  asks.  We  have 
marvelous  "means"  now,  but  we 
need  something  deeper,  namely,  a 
strong  faith,  character  and  goodwill 
to  achieve  worthy  ends. 


Second,  there  are  human  wants 
so  deep  science  can  never  reach 
them.  We  cannot  get  all  we  want 
out  of  a  sunset  at  sea  by  science 
alone — a  schedule  of  counted  light 
rays.  We  should  love  God  with  our 
minds  and  gain  knowledge  which 
gives  God's  creation  scope  and  per- 
spective. But,  as  Dr.  Fosdick  said, 
"On  every  road  where  science  starts 
to  walk  with  us,  sooner  or  later  we 
come  to  the  place  where  science 
has  to  stop,  but  where  we  have  to 
go  on."  We  have  to  tap  the  re- 
sources within  ourselves  each  day 
and  release  spiritual  power;  here 
science  cannot  help  us.  We  must 
turn  to  God  in  faith  and  through 
prayer  tap  the  eternal  Power  of  the 
universe. 

Third,  science  is  inadequate  to 
meet  all  our  wants  because  there  is 
more  to  life  than  getting  what  we 
want.  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  prayed,  "Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  Jesus  gave  his  life 
to  God  not  to  satisfy  his  own  wants 
but  to  do  what  God  wanted.  This  is  a 
religious  experience.  Many  have 
given  their  lives  for  God  and  not  for 
selfish  personal  wants. 

We  should  be  very  thankful  for 
what  we  learn  about  our  universe. 
To  our  utmost  we  should  be  true 
scientists  and  not  be  afraid  that  our 
religion  will  be  destroyed  by  our 
searches.  We  should  be  thankful 
that  science  has  done  much  to  dis- 
place religion  as  an  easy  way  of 
getting  what  we  want  by  ritual  and 
magic  religion.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful for  our  scholars  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  examine  the  scripture 
texts  to  find  their  original  meanings 


and  rephrase  them  in  more  accurate 
language.  But  with  this  said,  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect all  the  answers  before  we  can 
love  and  trust  God  completely. 

Any  pastor  with  a  few  years  ex- 
perience has  known  how  tragedy 
has  struck  "the  good  members  of 
his  flock."  In  tears  a  mother  may 
ask,  "Why  did  God  take  my  child?" 
The  answer  does  not  come  from  the 
drawing  board  or  the  laboratory. 
Job  saw  his  life  suddenly  broken  past 
mending  and,  although  he  was  a 
wise  man,  his  wisdom  was  not  suf- 
ficient and  he  asked,  "Why  must 
the  righteous  suffer?"  The  answer 
simply  is  that  we  cannot  and  will 
never  as  long  as  we  are  creatures 
understand  all  the  mysteries  of  God. 
There  are  some  things  man  must 
accept  and  go  on.  When  tragedy 
strikes,  a  childish  concept  of  God 
is  not  enough.  With  a  mature  mind 
we  must  love  and  trust  him.     ■  ■ 


"I  am  glad  you  have  decided  on  the 
$500.00  painting;  it  is  my  best  dis- 
tance." 
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LIONS  on  the  highway 


By  W.  H.  Owens 


THE  biggest  thrill  for  tourists  in 
South  Africa's  famous  Kruger 
Park  is  photographing  the  lions  at 
liberty.  Lions  stalking  along  the  park 
highways  may  often  brush  against 
the  wheels  or  fenders  of  your  car, 
but  they  show  no  interest  in  the 
passing  or  parked  vehicles. 

So  long  as  you  take  pictures  from 
inside  the  car  there  is  no  danger 
whatsoever  from  these  wild  animals. 
For  they  do  not  associate  the  smell 
of  gasoline  with  human  beings. 
At  the  entrance  gates  of  the  world's 
greatest  game  sanctuary,  however, 
there  is  this  plain  warning:  "Don't 
Get  Out  of  Your  Car.  Don't  Imagine 
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That  Because  the  Lions  Are  Passing 
They  Are  Therefore  Tame,  and  That 
You  Can  Go  Up  and  Pat  Them." 

Most  of  Kruger's  forty  thousand 
annual  visitors  do  heed  this  warn- 
ing. There  has  never  been  a  fatal 
accident  since  the  Reserve  opened 
over  thirty  years  ago.  But  there 
have  been  alarming  incidents.  More 
than  one  foolhardy  photographer 
has  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  his 
car  when  a  Hon  being  photographed 
began  growling.  And  there  was  the 
famous  occasion  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  party  of  tourists  left  their 
cars  to  have  a  group  picture  taken 
bv  the  roadside.  When  the  film  was 


Where  else  in  the  world  would  you  stop  to  let  a  lion  cross  the  road?  Traffic 
hold-up  gives  the  tourist  an  opportunity  for  an  exciting  close-up  picture  of  a 
lion  in  the  Kruger  National  Park,  S.  Africa. 


processed,  the  face  of  a  lion  could 
be  seen  watching  from  bushes  only 
a  few  yards  away! 

In  this  vast  wilderness  of  moun- 
tains, forests,  lakes,  rivers  and  bush- 
land,  stretching  for  over  two  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  Eastern 
Transvaal,  nearly  a  million  wild 
creatures  of  every  kind  live  in  their 
natural  state,  unmolested  by  gun 
or  trap.  Besides  the  spectacular  lions 
and  elephant  herds,  there  are  a 
host  of  gentler  creatures — all  fasci- 
nating to  watch — including  zebra, 
giraffe,  antelopes,  all  varieties  of 
buck,  and  also  the  graceful  African 
springbok,  so  called  after  the  dis- 
tances it  can  leap. 

When  the  Kruger  Park  was  first 
opened  to  tourists  in  1927,  only 
three  cars  ventured  inside  during 
the  whole  season.  People  just  re- 
fused to  believe,  as  a  few  do  even 
today,  that  it  could  be  anything  but 
highly  dangerous  to  drive  through 
country  where  wild  animals  in  such 
large  numbers  roamed  at  liberty. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Reserve 
has  become  South  Africa's  greatest 
single  tourist  attraction.  Few  visi- 
tors to  the  Union  leave  without  mak- 
ing the  trip  north  from  Durban  to 
the  Crocodile  River  and  this  unique 
animal  kingdom  under  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Krakensburg 
Mountains.  More  than  one  thousand 
miles  of  good-surfaced  and  well-sign- 
posted roads  link  up  a  chain  of  rest 


camps  which  have  been  established 
in  convenient  locations  for  over- 
night stops.  (It  takes  two  or  three 
days  to  thoroughly  explore  the  Krug- 
er Park.)  These  camps,  modelled  on 
small  African  native  villages,  include 
simple  sleeping  and  restaurant  fa- 
cilities. Or  you  can  bring  your  own 
food  and  cook  it  yourself. 

FOR  safety  reasons  no  one  may- 
sleep  anywhere  in  the  Kruger 
Park  except  at  one  of  the  official 
rest  camps,  and  driving  is  forbid- 
den after  dusk.  Nor  can  you  bathe, 
because,  as  the  visitors'  guide  puts 
it,  "there  are  man-eating  crocodiles 
even  in  the  smallest  pools!"  Such 
restrictions,  however,  are  very  small 
compared  to  the  vast  enjoyment  to 
be  gained  from  a  trip  through  this 
stretch  of  the  old  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  striking  sights  in 
the  Reserve  is  that  of  large  herds 
of  game  grazing  peacefully  together. 
You  may  come  across  such  herds 
which  contain  antelope,  impala, 
wildebeest,  zebra,  wart  hogs  and 
monkeys,  as  well  as  other  species. 
They  are  most  noticeable  at  drink- 
ing holes  or  rivers  and  are  formed 
by  instinct  so  that  the  defense 
methods  of  the  various  animals  sup- 
plement one  another  for  the  com- 
mon safety. 

Especially  sensitive  to  danger  are 
the  impala,  which  are  the  first  to 
raise  an  alarm  with  a  curious  sneez- 
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Among  the  gentlest  and  most  graceful  animals  to  be  found  in  the  woods 
of  the  Kruger  National  Park  are  these  native  springbok  (gazelles). 


ing  sound.  Monkeys  flee  with  deaf- 
ening shrieks  into  the  treetops  and, 
in  doing  so,  warn  other  animal  com- 
munities for  miles  around.  Never- 
theless, the  cruel  law  of  the  jungle 
is  often  witnessed  in  the  Kruger 
Park  when  lion  or  leopard  emerges 
from  the  undergrowth  with  its  victim 
— some  gentle  creature  less  fleet  of 
foot  than  its  companions. 

Next  to  the  lions,  the  elephants 
are  perhaps  most  sought  after  by 
tourists.  To  watch  a  herd  of  these 
wild  leviathans  charging  headlong 
through  a  river  is  quite  unforget- 
table. They  are  powerful  enough  to 
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push  over  great  trees  with  thunder- 
ous crashes  that  echo  across  the 
bush.  They  would  certainly  reduce 
a  motor  car  to  pieces!  So  there  is 
much  point  in  the  warning  sign, 
"Drive  Slowly — Elephants  on  the 
Road!"  The  fact  that  elephants  do 
deliberately  fell  trees  is  not  just 
sheer  vandalism.  These  creatures 
like  eating  soft  tree  shoots,  bushes 
or  grass.  In  dry  seasons,  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  green  undergrowth, 
they  fell  tall  trees  to  get  at  the 
young  growth  near  the  top. 

It   was    toward   the    end   of   last 
century  that  Paul  Kruger,  President 


Elephant  tie-up  on  the  highway.  Here 
they  look  peace-loving,  but  sometimes 
they  uproot  trees. 

of  the  old  Boer  Republic,  first 
thought  of  preserving  a  stretch  of 
the  unspoiled  African  wilderness  and 
all  the  teeming  wild  life  contained  in 
it.  For  generations  hunters  and  ivory 
traders  had  taken  heavy  toll  of  the 
jungle  and  bush  animals,  and  killing 
had  been  on  such  an  enormous  scale 
that  it  was  feared  many  of  the 
rarer  species  would  become  extinct. 
The  Sabi  Game  Reserve,  as  the 
Kruger  Park  was  first  known,  be- 
came the  world's  first  permanent 
wild  life  sanctuary  in  1898.  Four 
years  later  Colonel  J.  Stevenson- 
Hamilton  became  the  first  warden, 
and  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
restoring  wild  life  in  all  its  variety 
and  abundance  to  the  Eastern 
Transvaal. 

KRUGER'S  two  thousand  or  so 
giraffe  are  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  just  a  single  family  of 
these  animals  which  survived  the 
slaughter  in  South  Africa  before  the 
turn  of  the  present  century.   There 


may  be  anything  up  to  a  thousand 
lions  at  large  throughout  the  Re- 
serve today,  and  as  far  as  is  known 
their  numbers  have  remained  fairly 
constant  over  a  long  period.  Ele- 
phants, which  died  in  countless  thou- 
sands when  ivory  fetched  a  high 
price,  had  become  rare  in  Africa  at 
the  time  the  Kruger  Park  was 
founded. 

Such  was  the  success  achieved  in 
the  Kruger  Park  that  other  and 
smaller  wild  animal  sanctuaries  have 
grown  up  in  South  Africa  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  Hluh- 
luwe  Game  Reserve  in  Zululand, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
Durban,  is  famous  for  its  herds  of 
white  rhinoceros — now  one  of  the 
rarest  animals  in  the  world. 

By  the  setting  aside  of  these  great 
nature  parks  the  Africa  of  the  past 
has  been  preserved  in  miniature, 
and  man  has  in  some  measure  re- 
paid the  debt  he  owes  to  Nature  for 
his  thoughtless  mass  slaughter  of 
the   wild   creatures   a   century   ago. 


Tallest  animal  in  the  Park.  There  are 
2,000  giraffes  descended  from  a  single 
family  in  the  early  1900's. 


CoKveuftta 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 

Arnold  Porter 


Mice  Advice 


BRUISED  and  bitten  Randolph 
wandered  into  my  office  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  abandoned  a 
counseling  service  he  had  set  up 
in  the  hope  of  profit. 

"How  come  you  decided  to  coun- 
sel,   Randolph?"    I    asked. 

"Two  reasons,  Chaplain.  First,  I 
thought  my  long  experience  as  a 
chapel  mouse  made  me  competent 
and,  second,  it  looked  like  easy 
work." 

"If  it's  so  easy  why  have  you 
stopped  your  program  of  advice  for 


"Well,"  said  Randolph,  "I  found 


out  mice  just  don't  like  advice  and 
they  hate  whoever  gives  it  to  them." 

"For  instance?"  I  said,  so  Ran- 
dolph related  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions he  had  experienced  (translated 
into  human  terms),  some  of  which 
ended  in  scurrying  and  biting. 

"My  husband  hates  me." 

"Why?" 

"He  says  I'm  too  fat." 

"You  are." 


"So  now  what  I  want  to  know  is 
should  I  believe  my  child  or  the  air 
policeman?" 

"The  air  policeman." 
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"Why  haven't  I  been  promoted?" 
"Because  you  are  a  lazy  no-good 
bum." 


"My  wife  says  I'm  worthless." 
"You  have  an  unusually  perceptive 
wife." 


"Who  does  the  Base  Commander 
think  he  is,  anyway?" 

"He  thinks  he's  the  Base  Com- 
mander." 


"My  children   are  impossible." 
"Family  characteristics  are  strong- 
er in  some  families  than  in  others." 


'I  hate  this  place. 
1  hate  you,  too." 


"They'll  never  cross  train  me." 
"They'll  never  pay  you  either." 


'So  which  one  should  I  marry?' 
'Why  don't  you  flip  a  coin?" 


"Things  are  so  bad,  sometimes  I 
just   can't   stand   it." 

"Here,   borrow  my  mousetrap." 


"My   mother-in-law  talks   all   the 
time." 


la 


'You   should   hear   my   father-in- 


w. 


"Randolph,  I  said  your  counsel- 
ing program  was  doomed  from  the 
start.  You  suffer  from  the  common 
delusions  about  advice.  Tell  me, 
Randolph,  are  you  God  or  a 
mouse?" 

"Stop  being  sacrilegious,  Chap- 
lain." 

"I'm  just  suggesting  that  you  may 
not  know  the  best  answers  to  every 
single  personal  problem  you  hear 
about." 

"Well,  that  female  was  fat." 

"And  was  she  grateful  for  your 
advice?" 

"She  bit  me." 

"Exactly.  She  didn't  believe  you. 
She  believed  herself.  Even  if  you  did 
know  the  truth,  Randolph,  you  can't 
cram  it  down  their  throats.  You 
should  have  helped  her  solve  her 
own  problem  instead  of  trying  to 
solve  it  for  her." 

"Now,  Chaplain,  you  are  giving 
me  advice." 

"Not  at  all,  I'm  just  giving  in- 
formation." 

"What's  the   difference?" 

"Ah,  Randolph,  don't  trouble  me 
with   so   many    details."  ■  ■ 


HIS  WAY  OUT 


The  expectant  mother  was  showing  the  guests  the  clothes  she 
had  bought  for  the  new  arrival.  She  displayed  an  assortment  of 
pink  booties,  pink  nightgowns,  pink  panties  and  dozens  of  pink 
dresses. 

"But  what  if  the  baby  is  a  boy?"  queried  a  male  guest. 

"Then,"  replied  the  father-to-be  grimly,  "he'll  wear  the  dresses 
and  I'll  teach  him  to  fight." 

— F,  G.  Kernan  in  Quote 
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Time 
on 

Your 
Hands 

By  Rose  S.  Grano 


AS  I  sailed  down  the  school  cor- 
ridor in  my  customary  race 
with  the  class  bell,  I  was  stopped  by 
another  student  as  breathless  as  I. 
"Are  you  Rose  Grano?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,"  I  replied.  "I  thought  so,"  he 
said,  "you  look  like  her!"  And  with 
that  brilliant  observation,  we  separ- 
ated to  go  to  our  respective  classes. 
In  the  years  since  then,  that  remark 

Miss  Grano  is  editor  of  The  High  Call  and  Junior  High  Topic,  American  Baptist 
publications. 
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has  bugged  me.  Periodically  I  ask, 
What  does  Rose  Grano  look  like? 

Your  Vision   of   You 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what 
you  look  like?  As  you  stand  before 
a  mirror  shaving,  or  combing  your 
hair,  or  straightening  a  tie,  what 
do  you  see?  The  reason  why  girls 
can't  resist  you?  The  tell-tale  signs 
that  you'll  be  bald  and  paunchy  be- 
fore forty?  Yourself  as  you  are  now? 
The  person  you  are  likely  to  be?  Or 
the  person  you  would  like  to  be- 
come? 

What  kind  of  a  person  do  you 
wish  to  be?  And  what  are  you  will- 
ing to  do  to  fulfill  that  vision  of 
yourself?  True,  heredity  has  en- 
dowed you  with  some  givens — a 
particular  I.Q.,  the  color  of  your 
hair  and  eyes,  height  or  the  lack  of 
it;  but  it  is  still  more  true  that 
there  is  much  which  you  can  do  to 
help  yourself  become  the  kind  of 
person  you  would  like  to  be,  for 
you  are  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
That  means  you  have,  as  your  divine 
right  as  a  human  being,  the  freedom 
of  choice.  And  it  is  in  the  choices 
you  make  that  your  personality — 
or  character — is  molded,  for  there 
is  a  connection  between  what  you 
do  and  the  person  you  will  become. 

"What  choices?"  you  ask.  "Uncle 
Sam  has  fingered  me  for  a  couple 
of  years,"  or  "I've  signed  over  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  an  indefinite  period. 
And  who  ever  heard  of  'choices' 
in  the  service?" 

It  isn't  any  different  for  the  serv- 
iceman than   it  is   for  the   civilian. 


Within  a  given  number  of  hours 
each  day,  everyone — private  citizen 
or  G.I.  Joe — has  his  time  lined  out 
for  him.  But  all  persons  have  leisure. 
And  it  is  in  the  use  a  person  makes 
of  his  leisure  that  he  maps  out  a 
potentially  useful,  creative,  and  in- 
teresting future  or  one  that  is  strictly 
Dullsville. 

"Time  on  my  hands,"  is  a  tune 
Mr.  U.S.  Citizen  will  be  singing 
more  frequently  as  our  highly  auto- 
mated technology  keeps  reducing 
the  workday  and  shortening  the 
workweek.  Does  the  tune  have  a 
joyful  sound  when  you  sing  it,  or 
does  it  bear  a  resemblance  to  a 
funeral  dirge?  What  makes  the  dif- 
ference? 

The   Key 

Think  of  the  persons  you  like  to 
be  with.  They  sparkle.  They're 
alive.  They're  interested  and  inter- 
esting. Observe  them.  Whether  lei- 
sure comes  to  them  in  minutes  or  in 


hours,  they  are  not  at  a  loss  in  how 
to  use  it.  "I'm  bored,"  are  words 
foreign  to  their  vocabulary.  For- 
tunately, they  don't  hold  a  copy- 
right on  the  key  to  abundant  living. 
It  can  be  yours  as  well. 

First,  take  a  quick  mental  survey 
of  what  interests  you — sports? 
music?  science?  art?  history?  lan- 
guage? reading?  using  your  hands? 
writing? — then  pursue  it  in  your 
leisure.  Don't  nibble  at  it.  Dig  into 
it.   For   example — 

If  jazz  captures  your  fancy,  you 
can  become  a  collector  of  the  best 
in  jazz  as  well  as  an  authority  on 
its  history,  various  forms,  and  sig- 
nificance to  American  culture.  Ex- 
cellent books  on  jazz,  such  as  The 
Story  of  Jazz  by  Marshall  W.  Stearns 
(New  American  Library,  50  cents), 
are  produced  inexpensively  in  paper- 
backs. They  slip  easily  into  a  hip 
pocket  and  can  be  read  a  few  pages 
at  a  time  in  moments  of  leisure. 
Most  public  and  post  libraries  now 
have  music  rooms  and  stock  jazz  as 
well  as  other  types  of  music.  The 
music  sections  in  news  magazines 
and  newspapers  keep  you  abreast  of 
the  latest  and  best  names  in  the  jazz 
world,  their  recordings,  and  where 
they  may  be  heard  live. 

Jazz  is  an  authentic  American 
musical  form  which  is  now  coming 
into  its  own;  consequently,  a  jazz 
enthusiast  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
a  group  as  he  opens  up  for  them  the 
effect  of  jazz  on  the  American  scene. 

Some  persons  have  discovered 
that  a  spare-time  interest  has  trans- 
formed itself  into  full-time  work. 
A  forester,  answering  an  advertise- 
ment offering  a  good,  used  micro- 
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scope  cheaply,  discovered  a  new 
world  as  he  studied  plant  life  under 
a  magnifying  lens.  The  more  fas- 
cinated he  became,  the  more  deeply 
he  delved  into  microscopy,  borrow- 
ing all  the  technical  books  he  could 
find  in  the  field  from  the  public 
library.  Today  he  is  a  research  for- 
ester as  a  direct  result  of  what 
started  out  to  be  a  free-time  hobby. 

Leisure-time  activities  can  also 
offer  a  double  blessing — to  others 
as  well  as  yourself.  An  accountant, 
who  likes  to  "tinker"  with  motors 
in  his  basement  evenings,  gives  one 
night  a  week  to  teaching  "delin- 
quent" teen-age  boys,  so  they'll  be 
equipped  to  do  something  construc- 
tive when  they  are  released  from  the 
institution. 

An  investigator  for  a  finance  firm 
pursues  his  interest  in  sports  be- 
yond that  of  a  spectator.  He  has 
discovered  that  teen-age  Softball 
leagues  are  forming  so  rapidly 
community  recreation  centers  are  in 
need  of  meaningful  adults  who  are 
willing  to  serve  as  umpires.  In  addi- 
tion to  filling  his  leisure  time  with 
a  sport  he  enjoys,  he  receives  a  fee 
which  varies  from  six  dollars  to  ten 
dollars  a  game.  The  bonus  beyond 
that  of  developing  a  good  relation- 
ship with  teen-agers  is  that  he  can 
continue  to  umpire  long  after  he 
finds  himself  too  short-winded  to 
run  bases. 

Begin    Now 

The  time  to  begin  using  leisure 
wisely  is  now.  The  most  self-delud- 


ing words  a  person  can  utter  are, 
"I'll  take  up  something  worthwhile 
when  I  really  have  enough  time  to 
go  at  it."  For  that  person  there 
never  is  time.  And  when  "enough 
time"  comes,  it's  usually  too  late. 
He's  beyond  the  point  of  being  able 
to  stir  himself  up  into  a  real  interest 
in  any  type  of  leisure-time  activity. 

Small  fragments  of  time  are  us- 
able. The  writer  can  keep  a  small 
pad  and  pencil  in  his  pocket,  using 
his  few  minutes  to  jot  down  ideas 
as  they  come  to  him,  or  to  observe 
and  record  what  he  sees.  The  artist 
can  use  his  pad  to  make  quick 
sketches  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  a  finished  piece  of  work  later  on. 
This  was  a  habit  employed  by  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  who  ever  lived 
— Leonard  da  Vinci. 

The  reader  can  carry  a  paper- 
back book  with  him  all  the  time. 
Today  paperbacks  are  available  in 
a  variety  of  subjects  and  fields.  In 
addition  to  being  inexpensive,  they 
are  handy  to  carry  and,  therefore, 
available  to  read  when  the  small 
fragments  of  time  present  themselves 
— waiting  for  a  plane,  or  a  buddy, 
or  a  meal  to  be  served. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  has  said 
that  "youth  is  wasted  on  the  young." 
The  wise  old  bard  knew  only  too 
well  that  the  most  important  choices 
of  life  are  offered  to  man  when  he 
is  usually  too  young  to  make  them 
wisely.  Start  now,  while  you  are 
still  young,  to  make  creative  use  of 
vour    leisure    time. 


WORTH    QUOTING.     If  a  growing  object  is  both  fresh  and  spoiled 
at  the  same  time,  the  chances  are  it  is  a  child. — Morris  Goldfischer. 
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CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNICATION 


By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


AS  a  thirty-year-old  couple  and 
their  six  children  sat  worship- 
ing in  church  one  Sunday  morning, 
fire  swept  through  their  frame  house 
and  destroyed  it. 

They  returned  to  find  their  home 
— treasured  so  much  because  they 
had  built  it  with  their  own  hands — 
in  ruins.  The  flames  had  spread 
quickly  following  their  mysterious 
origin;  firemen  had  arrived  too  late 
to  save  the  place. 

The  husband,  a  stout  plumber 
with  a  big  faith,  and  his  frail,  thin 
young  blond  wife  surveyed  the 
smoldering  embers.  It  had  taken 
them  ten  years  to  build  the  house. 
They  had  started  with  two  rooms 
and  then  added  section  by  section 
as  they  needed  them  for  their  ex- 
panding family. 

They  had  the  faith,  the  courage, 
the  determination  to  start  over  again. 
They  resolved  to  do  just  that. 

But  they  had  little  money  to  go 
with  their  big   faith.    Some   of  the 


members  of  their  church  started 
collecting  clothes,  groceries  and 
furniture  for  them. 

The  religious  news  editor  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper  did  a 
front  page  feature  for  his  daily.  He 
described  the  tragedy.  A  picture 
showed  the  family,  surrounded  by 
gifts  of  church  members. 

Hundreds  of  readers  were  in- 
spired by  the  dramatic  newspaper 
article.  They  contributed  money  and 
other  valuable  things  for  the  family. 
This  service  project  grew  out  of 
Christian  conviction,  and  it  was  en- 
larged by  the  drawing  power  of  a 
mass  medium  with  a  large  circula- 
tion. 

Through  interpretative  articles, 
human  interest  features,  and  news 
stories,  the  church  beat  specialists  on 
secular  periodicals  are  helping  mil- 
lions of  readers  understand  the  vi- 
tality of  religion.  Work  in  the  mass 
media  offers  one  of  the  expanding, 
exciting  and  significant  career  fields 
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for  the  deeply  committed  Christian. 

Since  there  are  many  areas  of 
Christian  communication,  they  pro- 
vide significant  vocational  opportuni- 
ties for  promising  people  who  have 
diverse  backgrounds  and  talents. 
Included  are  jobs  on  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations,  in 
dramatics,  in  literacy-literature- 
linguistic  work,  in  painting  and 
music,  in  economics  and  advertising, 
and  counseling  and  preaching  and 
teaching. 

The  imperative  need  for  this 
manifold  ministry  and  experienced 
specialists  was  stressed  long  ago  by 
an  outstanding  religious  leader,  Paul. 
He  himself  was  talented  as  a  speaker, 
teacher,  writer,  counselor,  and  dram- 
atist. In  1  Corinthians  12:4-6,  he 
set  forth  his  call  for  varied  careers: 

"Now  there  are  varieties  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit;  .  .  .  and  there 
are  varieties  of  working,  but  it  is 
the  same  God  who  inspires  them  all 
in  every  one." 

What  are  these  jobs  like,  what  are 
their  joys  and  specific  areas  of  ser- 
vice, and  where  and  how  does  one 
receive  the  training  and  experience 
needed  to  fill  them  responsibly? 
This  article  will  deal  with  these 
questions. 

There  are  certain  common  char- 
acteristics shared  by  the  people  in 
all  of  these  career  concerns  in  Chris- 
tian communication.  They  love 
words  and  the  Word — Christ.  They 
sense  the  power  of  words  to  help 
and  heal  life.  They  have  facility — 
or  at  least  a  deep-seated,  trainable 
aptitude — for  using  precise  words 
to  persuade,  motivate  and  influence 
their  readers  or  listeners  or  viewers. 
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Henry  L.  McCorkle,  editor  of  The 
Episcopalian,  chose  a  career  in  Chris- 
tian communications  to  help  men 
know  and  understand  each  other. 


All  of  them  have  an  intense  se- 
riousness, a  commitment  to  share 
their  knowledge,  faith,  judgment, 
observations.  The  word  "communi- 
cation" is  used  only  a  few  times  in 
the  Bible.  One  of  its  basic  meanings 
in  the  Scriptures  is  "to  share."  The 
Bible  also  brings  out  the  fact  that 
God  is  the  great  communicator — 
above  all  he  desires  communion  with 
his  spiritual  sons  and  daughters.  So, 
the  Christian  communicator  has  the 
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basic  aim  of  so  writing  or  talking 
or  painting  that  he  will  draw  others 
into  a  close  personal  relation  with 
Christ. 

Most  of  the  world's  problems  are 
caused  partly  by  a  breakdown  in 
communication.  Individuals  and 
groups  don't  get  along  because 
they  do  not  understand  each  other. 
So  the  communicator  performs  the 
basic  task  of  helping  individuals 
learn  how  to  talk  more  effectively 
with  themselves,  others  and  God. 

A  growing  field  is  that  of  the 
religious  reporter  on  a  daily  news- 
paper. Several  hundred  of  the  1750 
dailies  have  designated  certain 
writers  as  church  editors.  Some 
work  full-time  on  this  assignment. 
Others  work  only  part-time  in  cov- 
ering religious  news  and  spend  the 
rest  of  their  reportorial  time  in  cover- 
ing related  fields,  such  as  educa- 
tion,  social  welfare. 

Approximately  one  hundred  of 
the  most  able  religious  editors  from 
the  secular  papers  are  members  of 
the  Religious  Newswriters  Associa- 
tion. It  holds  annual  meetings,  usu- 
ally at  a  time  when  reporters  are 
covering  some  big  church  function. 
The  RNA  annually  awards  the 
James  Supple  prize  to  the  top  reli- 
gious editor  of  the  year. 

The  reporters  have  come  from  a 
wide  variety  of  backgrounds.  A  few 
are  ministers,  such  as  John  Stewart 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  The 
majority  are  laymen.  Some,  such  as 
George  Dugan  of  the  New  York 
Times,  are  sons  of  ministers.  Several 
hold  graduate  degrees,  such  as  Dr. 
Casper  Nannes  of  the  Washington 
Star.  Many  of  them  cover  out-of-city 


church  conferences  around  the 
world.  A  few  have  had  world-wide 
beats. 

Many  do  interpretative  columns 
— explain  the  "why"  and  the  news 
behind  the  news,  such  as  George 
Cornell  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
Lou  Cassels  of  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational. Some  visit  a  congrega- 
tion each  week  and  report  on  it, 
such  as  Ed  Willingham  of  The  Nash- 
ville Tennessean,  who  does  the  regu- 
lar feature,  "A  Reporter  Goes  to 
Church."  A  similar  feature,  "A 
Stranger  Goes  to  Church,"  is  done 
each  week  by  Dave  Meade  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

A  person  considering  such  a  field 
should  do  three  things:  First,  he 
should  read  some  good  books  on 
religious  writing,  such  as  Writing 
for  the  Religious  Market,  edited  by 
R.  E.  Wolseley  and  published  by- 
Association  Press,  and  Techniques 
of  Christian  Writing,  edited  by  Ben- 
jamin P.  Browne  and  published  by 
Judson  Press.  Next,  he  should  take 
courses  in  religion  and  journalism. 
One  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  re- 
ligious journalism  is  Dr.  Wolseley 
of  Syracuse  University.  Then,  a  per- 
son should  get  some  general  experi- 
ence for  a  year  or  two  doing  all  kinds 
of  reporting  on  a  secular  newspaper; 
in  time,  he  should  make  his  desires 
to  be  a  religious  writer  known  to 
the  editor. 

The  reporter  will  have  the  thrill  of 
seeing  vital  religion  practiced  by 
many  groups.  He  will  get  to  inter- 
view the  outstanding  leaders  of  dif- 
ferent communions.  His  own  faith 
will  grow.  And  he  will  write  for 
thousands    of   readers.    Many,    who 
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were  never  in  the  church  or  who 
grew  lukewarm,  will  be  re-inspired 
by  his  forceful  writing.  But  the 
writing  must  be  crisp,  clear,  and 
professional. 

The  reporter  may  also  do  some 
free-lancing  in  his  spare  time.  He 
may  write  books;  out  of  the  13,000 
new  titles  each  year,  many  are  on 
religion.  Or  he  may  contribute  arti- 
cles to  magazines. 

Instead  of  working  on  secular 
publications,  he  may  wish  to  go  to  a 
denominational  publishing  house. 
There  are  a  variety  of  jobs  open  for 
competent,  experienced  persons, 
ranging  from  editing  and  writing  to 
doing  art  work,  advertising,  circula- 
tion work,  typographical  work  and 
production  work. 

Or  he  may  wish  to  become  the 
publicity  director  for  a  denomination 
at  the  national  or  regional  or  state- 
wide level.  Or  he  may  work  for 
some  of  the  church  agencies. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
outstanding  interpretative  newscasts 
on  radio  and  television. 

Another  good  field  is  writing  re- 
ligious drama  for  the  stage,  the 
movies,  for  television,  or  for  the 
church.  Some  of  the  outstanding 
ones  for  the  stage  have  included  J.  B. 
■by  Archibald  MacLeish  and  The 
Cocktail  Party  by  T.  S.  Eliot.  There 
are  some  fine  biblical  movies,  but 
these  would  be  more  effective  if  the 
writers  had  more  religious  ground- 
ing. 

Denominational  groups  produce 
TV  shows.  Secular  TV  shows  also 
would  use  fine  religious  drama  if 
more  were  produced.  Dorothy 
Clarke    Wilson    has    written    about 
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seventy  religious  dramas  which  have 
been  played  in  large  and  small 
churches  around  the  world.  At  times, 
she  has  more  plays  under  produc- 
tion than  any  other  playwright  in  the 
world.  She  also  is  the  author  of  best- 
selling  novels,  as  Prince  of  Egypt 
and  The  Brother. 

For  religious  drama  training,  stu- 
dents may  go  to  Christian  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana. Dr.  Al  Edyvean — who  was 
trained  in  religion  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  in  drama  at  North- 
western University — is  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  teachers  in  radio, 
television  and  drama. 

Some  people  with  a  religious 
background  go  to  the  secular  audi- 
ences and  show  them  first  rate  re- 
ligious and  other  drama.  Such  a  per- 
son is  Delbert  Mann,  who  was  the 
producer  of  Marty.  Mann  grew  up  at 


"He's  an  old  Navy  doctor;  they  always 
pipe  him  into  surgery." 


a  church  college,  Scarritt  College, 
where  his  father  was  a  long-time 
teacher. 

Linguistics  are  quite  important  if 
missionaries  are  to  be  understood. 
A  leader  in  this  field  is  Dr.  Earl 
Stevick  of  Scarritt;  he  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  Africa  and  also 
in  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries. 

One-half  of  the  world's  people 
cannot  read.  Some  3,000,000  adults 
in  the  United  States  are  illiterate. 
There  is  a  big  field  for  individuals 
who  can  write  social-education  ma- 
terials that  will  help  illiterates  learn 
to  read  and  to  get  an  education  at 
the  same  time.  A  noted  teacher  in 
this  area  is  Robert  Laubach  of  Syra- 
cuse. An  outstanding  worker  in  the 
field  is  Wesley  Sadler,  who  directs  an 
All-African  Writing  and  Literacy 
Center  at  Kitwe,  Northern  Rhodesia. 
It  is  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on 
World  Literacy  and  Christian  Litera- 
ture of  New  York  City. 

Another  group  doing  outstanding 
literacy-literature-hnguistic  work  in 
many  countries  around  the  world  is 
the  Wyclifle  Bible  translators .  Their 
work  is  described  in  Two  Thousand 
Tongues  to  Go  by  Ethel  E.  Walli's 
and  Mark  A.  Bennett  (Harper's). 

Skillful  interviewing  is  an  art 
needed  in  every  field  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
counselor.  Many  large  churches  in- 
creasingly will  employ  counselors. 
There  just  aren't  enough  clergymen 
and  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
to  handle  all  persons  with  serious 
problems,  because  one  out  of  ten 
persons  in  America  suffer  from  men- 
tal or  emotional  difficulties.   Career 


workers  in  this  field  need  back- 
ground studies  in  religion  and  psy- 
chology. 

More  and  more  of  the  big 
churches  are  hiring  ministers  of  busi- 
ness, music  and  education.  So  per- 
sons who  major  in  economics,  in 
music  and  in  religious  education 
have  valuable  jobs  awaiting  them  in 
these  areas. 

There  are  important  and  exciting 
areas  in  the  fine  arts.  The  painting 
of  the  Head  of  Christ  by  Warner  Sail- 
man  has  inspired  millions  of  persons; 
it  is  featured  as  part  of  the  worship 
centers  in  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  across  the  nation.  More  re- 
ligious artists  and  architects  are 
needed  to  dramatize  religion. 

Preaching  is  still  a  significant  oral 
art.  The  man  who  can  speak  the 
word  of  God  forcefully  is  the  one 
who  will  lead  many  to  Christ.  Too 
many  preachers  gloss  over  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  they  fail  to  com- 
municate effectively.  Basically,  their 
main  job  is  to  speak  God's  word 
and  to  bring  that  word  to   others. 

Then  at  the  seven  hundred 
church-related  colleges  and  the  other 
eleven  hundred  schools  there  are 
jobs  for  the  Christian  teacher.  How 
teachers  in  a  wide  variety  of  disci- 
plines— economics,  the  humanities,, 
Scripture,  science,  philosophy,  other 
subjects — can  teach  from  the  reli- 
gious perspective  is  brought  out  in  a 
fine  book,  The  Christian  Teaclier, 
written  by  Perry  D.  LaFevre  and' 
published  by  Abingdon  Press. 

The  word  of  God  is  powerful. 
There  is  a  need  for  more  Christians 
to  adopt  careers  in  the  "stewardship 
of  words."  ■  ■' 
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"I  was  resolved  to  put  down  the  vile  calumny  that  a  Christian  could 
not  be  a  meritorious  soldier." — General  Henry  Havelock 


A  GOOD  SOLDIER  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 


By  Arthur  Hedley 


I  WAS  born  in  a  famous  military 
town,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  my  boyhood  days  I  was  intensely 
interested  in  soldiers.  The  first  book 
I  purchased  at  our  Sunday  School 
Book  Club  was  the  biography  of 
General  Henry  Havelock.  He  be- 
came to  me  a  great  hero,  not  because 
of  his  military  exploits  but,  because 
he  was  such  a  true  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  was  born  in  1795  in  Sunder- 
land, a  shipbuilding  center,  where 
his  father  made  his  fortune  as  a  ship- 
builder. In  his  earliest  days  the  fu- 
ture soldier,  Henry  Havelock,  re- 
vealed his  moral  courage  and  prompt 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 
One  day  he  was  playing  with  his 
school  chums,  throwing  stones  at 
a  target  on  the  school  building,  when 
he  made  a  bad  throw,  and  the  stone 
crashed  through  a  window.  The 
game  suddenly  stopped  and  the  boys 
scattered  in  all  directions.  But  the 
culprit  was  made  of  sterner  stuff; 
he  stood  his  ground  and  then  walked 
boldly  into  school  and  made  straight 
for  the  headmaster's  room.  He  frank- 
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ly  confessed  his  misdeed  and  was 
ready  to  submit  to  any  punishment 
meted  out. 

On  another  occasion  he  appeared 
at  school  with  a  black  eye.  "Who 
gave  you  that  black  eye?"  de- 
manded his  master,  but  Henry  re- 
mained silent.  When  he  persisted  in 
knowing,  he  simply  replied  that  a 
senior  was  beating  a  junior  and  he 
defended  him.  "And  the  bully 
punched  your  face?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"Who  was  the  bully?"  Again  he  re- 
fused to  divulge  his  name.  "You 
don't  intend  to  tell  his  name?"  "No, 
sir!"  "Then  I  shall  make  further  in- 
quiries. You  may  go."  He  refused  to 
betray  the  bully  even  to  his  friends 
in  the  Junior  Common  Room. 

He  was  sent  to  a  famous  English 
school  at  Charterhouse  and,  having 
a  love  for  learning,  he  took  such  an 
interest  in  the  classics  and  in  philos- 
ophy that  his  comrades  nicknamed 
him  "Phlos."  He  loved  games  but 
studies  were  his  chief  delight.  He 
was  small  for  his  age  and  suffered 
much  from  bullies,  but  he  never 
squealed   and,   in   later  years,   con- 


fessed  that  the  hard  discipline  at 
school  helped  to  make  him.  He 
showed  an  interest  in  the  deeper 
things  of  life  and,  finding  four  school 
chums  who  were  like-minded,  he 
arranged  for  the  group  to  meet  to- 
gether in  an  unused  room  to  read 
the  Bible  and  sermons  by  famous 
preachers. 

He  suffered  a  heavy  blow  when 
his  beloved  mother  died  while  he 
was  on  vacation.  He  missed  her 
sorely  and  more  so  because,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  his  father  turned 
against  him,  withdrawing  all  finan- 
cial support.  As  a  growing  youth  he 
felt  frustrated  and  depressed,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  found  himself 
without  any  purpose  or  prospect  in 
life.  His  mother  had  possessed  a 
great  desire  for  Henry  to  become  a 
lawyer  but  since  he  lacked  money, 
this  was  impossible.  Instead  of  a 
lawyer's  wig,  he  was  to  wear  a 
soldier's  helmet. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was 
disillusioned  and  disappointed,  his 
elder  brother  William,  an  officer  in 
the  British  Army,  returned  home 
from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  laden 
with  honors.  His  grateful  General 
offered  to  give  a  commission  to  any- 
one he  liked  to  name.  He  at  once 
thought  of  his  brother  and  offered 
it  to  him,  who  accepted  it  reluctantly 
and  only  because  he  saw  no  other 
alternative. 

HENRY  became  a  lieutenant 
with  the  Light  Infantry  and, 
after  several  years  of  tedious  service 
in  England  and  with  no  prospect  of 
promotion,  he  volunteered  for  active 
service  in  India.  The  journey  out  was 


to  prove  a  momentous  one  for, 
among  the  many  officers  aboard,  he 
made  friends  with  a  true  Christian, 
Lieutenant  James  Gardiner.  They 
talked  often  about  spiritual  things. 
One  day  Gardiner  lent  him  two 
books,  The  Life  of  Henry  Marty  n,  a 
noble  missionary,  and  The  Force  of 
Truth  by  Thomas  Scott.  In  these 
books  Havelock  read  of  Christ's  vi- 
carious sacrifice  for  sin  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  being  "born 
again"  if  he  would  enter  heaven. 
Before  the  voyage  ended,  Henry 
yielded  himself  to  Christ  and  re- 
joiced in  the  assurance  of  salvation. 
His  decision  meant  the  risk  of  ridi- 
cule, unpopularity  and  the  loss  of 
any  chance  of  early  promotion.  On 
arriving  in  India  the  officers  sep- 
arated, and  in  parting  Havelock  said 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  "Give 
me  your  hand,  Gardiner.  I  owe  you 
more  than  I  owe  to  any  man  living." 
Havelock  soon  sought  the  com- 
pany of  well-known  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. He  enjoyed  the  ministry 
of  Bishop  Heber  (author  of  "From 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains")  who 
preached  to  the  soldiers  in  a  large 
barrack  room.  He  made  friends  with 
William  Carey  and  Dr.  Marshman 
at  Serampore.  It  was  here  he  fell  in 
love,  at  first  sight,  with  young  Han- 
nah Marshman.  They  were  married 
and  in  due  time  were  blessed  with  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

HIS  fellow  officers  regarded  him 
as  a  "religious  fanatic,"  but  the 
day  was  to  come  when  he  was  to 
be  admired  and  respected  by  all  for 
his  noble  Christian  character.  Deeply 
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concerned  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  men,  he  secured  the 
loan  of  a  small  temple  and  influenced 
several  soldiers  to  attend  his  meet- 
ing. This  was  a  startling  innovation 
and  it  was  frowned  upon  by  fellow 
officers.  Such  familiarity,  they  said, 
would  lead  to  insubordination.  But 
under  Havelock's  influence  it  had 
the  opposite  effect,  for  no  men  were 
so  obedient,  trustworthy  as  those 
under  his  command.  At  his  meetings 
he  urged  his  men  to  accept  Christ 
as  their  personal  Savior.  They  came 
to  him  in  trouble  and  he  had  the 
joy  of  leading  several  to  Christ.  An 
officer  was  astonished  one  night  to 
hear  hymn  singing  coming  from  a 
temple.  Under  cover  of  darkness, 
he  crept  up  and  peered  in  and,  in 
the  dim  light  of  tiny  oil  lamps,  he 
saw  the  men  of  Havelock's  regiment 
in  a  circle,  with  Havelock  at  their 
head,  all  singing  lustily  one  of  their 
favorite  hymns.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  leave  such  a  strange  scene. 
As  he  moved  away  he  muttered,  "No 
wonder  Havelock's  men  are  called 
'saints.' " 

During  a  war  in  Burma,  the  morale 
of  many  soldiers  was  being  sapped 
in  the  daring  jungle  attacks  of  the 
Burmese,  who  were  aided  by  the 
demon-like  appearance  of  three  wild 
prophetesses  in  the  Burmese  ranks. 
The  British  soldiers  drugged  them- 
selves with  alcohol  to  keep  their 
courage  up.  One  night  there  was  a 
sudden  attack  and  the  Commander 
called  on  a  certain  company  to  repel 
it,  but  they  were  too  stupified  with 
strong  drink  for  action.  Then  the 
order  rang  out,  "Call  out  Havelock's 
saints.   They  are  always   sober  and 


Havelock  is  always  ready."  The 
"saints"  got  into  action  immediately 
and  soon  had  the  enemy  on  the  run. 
These  men  of  prayer  would  follow 
their  beloved  Lieutenant  anywhere. 

After  forty  years  in  the  Army, 
Havelock  was  suddenly  called  into 
active  service  when  he  had  ex- 
pected to  retire  and  be  reunited  with 
his  wife  and  family,  now  in  England. 
The  terrible  Indian  mutiny  had 
broken  up  his  home  life.  Promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  he 
led  the  army  which  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow. 
On  the  morning  of  the  liberation  of 
Lucknow,  he  committed  himself  and 
his  men  to  God  in  prayer  and  in 
the  hour  of  victory  gave  all  praise 
to  God.  But  weeks  of  marching, 
constant  fighting,  scorching  sun  and 
torrential  rain  had  their  fatal  effects. 
He  had  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery 
and  on  the  24th  of  November  1857, 
in  a  common  soldier's  tent,  Havelock 
entered  into  his  eternal  rest.  His 
beloved  son  Henry,  a  lieutenant, 
was  at  his  side.  To  him  he  said, 
"Come,  see  how  a  Christian  can 
die."  Then  he  passed  away  in  his 
son's  arms.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Alumbagh  Fort  nearby.  An  obelisk 
marks  the  resting  place. 

When  he  died,  flags  of  the  ship- 
ping in  New  York  Harbor  and  on 
public  buildings  were  at  half-mast. 
"It  was  a  tribute  of  respect"  said 
The  New  York  Times,  which  even 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  com- 
mand. No  English  soldier  ever  be- 
fore excited  so  marked  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  among  the  American  peo- 
ple as  was  shown  to  General  Have- 
lock. ■  ■ 
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FOR  several  years  as  a  teen-ager  and  a  young  adult,  my  religion 
consisted  of  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  clearly  defined  as  if 
I  held  one  in  my  left  hand  and  one  in  my  right.  I  knew  which  force 
I  wanted  to  rule  my  life,  but  as  a  young  person  there  was  always  a 
doubt  as  to  why  I  felt  this  way. 

It  was  simple  to  attend  church  and  to  listen  to  the  minister  speak 
of  Christ  in  one's  heart  and  of  spiritual  rebirth.  But  how  was  this 
achieved?  How  could  one  find  Christ? 

Later,  my  marriage  seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  my  longings.  A 
distinguished  husband  and  a  happy  girl.  And  as  suddenly  as  he  ap- 
peared in  my  life  his  life  was  taken  in  the  service  of  his  country.  I 
begged  God  to  give  me  the  reason  why  he  was  taken  from  me.  Why 
was  he  gone  from  me  forever?  I  prayed  for  a  sign — something  to 
prove  God  heard  me.  I  found  no  peace  until  a  hand  seemed  to  appear 
as  a  white  shadow  on  the  darkened  wall.  There  was  no  answer  but 
a  calm  inside  of  me  that  brought  sleep. 

Where  was  God?  Time  passed  and  healed  the  ache  in  my  heart. 
But  the  spirit  was  dead. 

Another  marriage  and  children  seemed  to  make  the  reason  for  life 
apparent.  I  had  love  for  my  children  and  the  knowledge  that  I  was 
a  good  mother.   Still  something  was  missing. 

Unexpectedly  and  simply  love  came  into  my  life.  I  loved  another 
person  more  than  life  itself.  But  my  love  was  a  sin.  I  had  to  choose 
between  that  love  and  my  marriage  under  God.  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween that  love  and  my  children.  It  was  then  I  found  Christ.  I  knew 
my  marriage  and  children  were  the  answer.  I  proved  my  love  for 
them.  Perhaps  it  was  an  insignificant  sacrifice  but  through  meditation 
and  prayer  joy  came  into  my  heart.  I  knew  the  meaning  of  Christian 
rebirth. 

The  Christian  way  of  life  was  true.  It  had  been  proven  to  me 
through  love  and  sacrifice.  I  praised  Him  and  rejoiced  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  Him.  My  sin  was  forgiven.  Christ  came  into  my  life  and  it 
was  complete. 

— Name  withheld 
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Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray 
today  for  a  disturbed  world.  Every- 
where we  see  wickedness  abound;  the 
forces  of  evil  are  rampant.  They 
seem  constantly  to  win  the  battles 
against  righteousness.  Grant  unto  us 
the  courage  and  wisdom  to  see  our 
enemy  as  he  is  and  never  to  under- 
estimate his  zeal,  nor  his  power. 
Nevertheless,  Lord,  help  us  not  to 
lose  faith  in  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  O  God,  may  men 
never  give  up  permanently  their 
freedoms.  Cause  us  to  hear  again  the 
words  of  thy  Son,  "On  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church  and  the  powers  of 
death  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
So  give  us  faith  to  believe  that  ulti- 
mately freedom  will  win  and  give  us 
the  courage  to  back  up  this  faith 
with  our  time,  our  talent,  our  means, 
and  our  lives!  Through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

Divine  Father,  we  are  grateful  for 
our  homes.  For  the  strength  that 
binds  us  together.  For  the  security 
which  gives  us  stability  in  a  restless 
world.  For  the  inspiration  which  en- 
ables us  to  carry  on.  Be  thou  with 
■our  absent  loved  ones.  Watch  over 
them  and  keep  them  safe  until  we 
meet  again.  And  Lord,  may  we  never 
be  guilty  of  doing  anything  which 
would  bring  shame  upon  our  family. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Holy  Father,  we  are  sinners  all.  We 
have  sinned  with  our  minds,  with  our 
lips,  and  in  our  deeds.  Forgive  us. 
Forgive  us  our  self-seeking  and  help 
us  to  think  more  of  our  neighbor. 
Forgive  us  our  pride;  may  we  be 
humble  in  heart.  Forgive  us  our  im- 
purity; we  pray  for  strength  to  be 
master  of  our  bodies  and  our  wills. 
Forgive  us  our  anxiety;  take  fear 
from  us  and  restore  our  faith.  Let 
thy  Holy  Spirit  abide  in  us  and  guide 
us  so  we  may  be  truly  sons  of  the 
living  God.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

O  God,  whatever  is  true,  whatever 
is  honorable,  whatever  is  just,  what- 
ever is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely, 
whatever  is  gracious,  if  there  is  any 
excellence,  if  there  is  anything 
worthy  of  praise,  help  us  to  think 
about  these  things.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  give  us  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  our  relations  with  other 
people.  May  we  love  as  he  loved. 
May  we  bind  up  the  wounds  of  those 
who  lie  on  life's  highway,  beaten, 
wounded,  half-dead.  Give  us  the 
strength  to  love  even  our  enemies. 
May  we  share  our  possessions  and 
our  hearts  with  members  of  other 
races  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
A  men. 
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The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Exchange  Students 

Since  its  beginning  in  1945,  the 
Ecumenical  Scholarships  Exchange 
has  served  629  Protestant  students 
(41  women)  from  40  countries:  502 
from  Europe  and  127  from  non- 
European  nations.  Last  year  ESE 
was  responsible  for  61  students.  Stu- 
dents must  be  attending  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  twelfth  or 
any  lower  grade. 

Cold  War  GI  Bill 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough 
(D.  Tex.)  has  introduced  into  the 
U.S.  Senate  bill  number  S.  349  to 
provide  educational  and  job  train- 
ing assistance  to  some  four  million 
Cold  War  veterans,  who  served  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
Yarborough  expressed  optimism 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed  in  this 
session  of  Congress  (this  was  at  the 
end  of  April.  .  .) 

Overseasmanship 

An  "Institute  on  Overseasmanship" 
for  Christians  was  held  at  American 


University  in  Washington,  D.C., 
June  30- July  3;  it  was  sponsored  by 
various  agencies  of  The  Methodist 
Church  and  was  designed  to  make 
"ambassadors  for  Christ"  and  effec- 
tive representatives  of  American 
values  those  who  are  traveling 
abroad  this  summer. 

The  National  Council  Receives  TV 
Awards 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
was  recently  honored  with  the  1960 
George  Foster  Peabody  Award  for 
Radio-Television  Education  for  its 
programs:  LOOK  UP  AND  LIVE 
for  youth;  FRONTIERS  OF  FAITH 
for  the  unchurched;  PILGRIMAGE, 
which  featured  discussion  programs; 
and  TALK  BACK,  a  series  of  filmed 
dramas  supplemented  by  live  dis- 
cussion by  local  leaders. 

For  the  series  "Christianity  and 
Communism"  given  on  the  PIL- 
GRIMAGE series,  the  National 
Council  also  recieved  the  1960 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal  of 
the  Freedoms  Foundation.  Dr.  Roy 
G.  Ross,  in  receiving  the  medal,  said: 
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One  hundred  Sixth  Fleet  officers  and  men  singing  during  Easter  sunrise 
service  on  Mars  Hill,  Athens,  Greece.  In  the  background  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  built  by  early  Greeks.  On  this  hill  St.  Paul  proclaimed  the 
message  of  Christ  to  those  who  worshiped  an  unknown  god. 


"It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Council's  efforts  to  contrast 
the  errors  of  communism  with  the 
eternal  truths  of  Christianity  have 
received  such  an  appreciative  re- 
sponse. .  .  .  Ever  since  its  founding, 
the  National  Council  has  affirmed 
and  reaffirmed  the  unalterable  op- 
position of  the  churches  to  com- 
munism, and  their  loyalty  to  the 
freedoms  that  the  churches  have 
helped  to  establish  and  struggled  to 
defend." 

Federal  Aid  to  Education 

Now  before  Congress  (April, 
1961)  is  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize $2/3  billion  in  Federal  grants 
to  states  to  assist  in  constructing 
public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities,  to  employ  additional 
teachers  and  to  pay  them  adequate 
salaries.  Allotments  to  states  would 
be    based    on    income    per    public 


school  pupil,  the  number  of  such 
pupils,  and  the  effort  for  public 
school  purposes  of  the  respective 
states. 

President  Kennedy  has  expressly 
stated  that  "in  accordance  with  the 
clear  prohibition  of  the  Constitution, 
no  elementary  or  secondary  school 
funds  are  allocated  for  constructing 
church  schools  or  paying  church 
school  teachers'  salaries."  President 
Kennedy  believes  not  only  grants 
but  "across-the-board  loans  are  also 
unconstitutional." 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have 
insisted  that  the  Federal  government 
also  provide  aid  for  their  church 
schools.  "Such  legislation  would 
discriminate  against  a  multitude  of 
children  because  their  parents  choose 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  right 
to  educate  them  in  accordance  with 
their  religious  belief." 

The  National  Council  of  Churches, 
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on  the  other  hand,  has  stated:  "We 
deeply  regret  that  some  of  our  re- 
spected brothers  in  the  Christian 
faith  have  injected  a  sectarian  de- 
mand into  a  proposal  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  .  .  .  Protestant 
leaders.  .  .  believe  that  religious 
voluntarism,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence of  religious  institutions 
from  government  support  and  con- 
trol are  moral  values  worth  winning 
and  worth  defending  in  the  arena 
of  public  discussion  and  debate.  .  .  ." 

Joint  Family  Decisions  Best 

A  group  of  western  college  stu- 
dents, unmarried  and  about  twenty 
years  old,  were  asked  where  they 
would  place  the  responsibility  for  a 
variety  of  family  decisions,  among 
them  buying  and  decorating  a  home; 
disciplining    and    training    children; 


planning  a  budget  and  keeping  a 
record  of  family  expenses;  and  the 
amount  and  type  of  life  insurance  to 
be  purchased.  Judging  by  their  an- 
swers, there  are  a  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple who  plan  to  share  family  de- 
cisions more  often  than  did  their 
parents. 

The  students  feel  that  joint  deci- 
sions are  needed  especially  in  the 
areas  of  family  budget,  the  wife's 
holding  a  job  out  of  the  home,  and 
the  manner  in  which  children  are 
brought  up.  They  also  look  to  the 
day  when  the  wives  will  have  more 
to  say  in  selecting  the  family  auto- 
mobile, and  husbands  will  partici- 
pate more  actively  in  the  purchase 
of  food. 


Have 
ing  on 


you  tried  your  hand  at  writ- 
'Why  I  Am  a  Christian?" 


Dr.  Hollington  K.  Tong,  former  ambassador  of  Nationalist  China  to  the 
U.S.,  addresses  a  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  luncheon  at  Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Colonel  Powell  Fraser,  second  from  Dr.  Tong's  left,  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  originating  PMOC  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Chinese  military  and 
civilian  leaders  were  also  present.  Organization  is  part  of  religious  activities 
under  Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Samuel  O.  Morreale. 


Oty?  Hmk  (Ealntimr 

AUGUST  is  Assembly  Month.  Go  to  an  Assembly  or  a  Youth  Confer- 
/i  ence.  There  are  many — in  Europe,  in  the  Far  East,  in  the  U.S.A. 
Consult  your  chaplain.  Here  are  a  few  about  which  we  have  information: 

Spiritual  Life  Conferences.  Sponsored  by  Office,  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Chaplains.  Theme:  "How  Great  Thou  Art."  July  23-27,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
August  4-8,  Silver  Bay,  N.Y.  August  23-27,  Zephyr  Point,  Nev.  Sept.  1-5, 
Ridgecrest,  N.C.  Consult  your  chaplain  for  details. 

North  American  Ecumenical  Youth  Assembly.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  August 
16-23.  Theme:  "Entrusted  With  the  Message  of  Reconciliation."  Discussions 
on  "The  World  We  Live  In,"  "The  Gospel  We  Live  Under,"  and  "The 
Mission  of  the  Church."  Nine  young  people  from  the  Armed  Forces  (3 
from  Army,  3  from  Navy,  and  3  from  the  Air  Force)  will  be  attending 
on  scholarships  from  The  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed 
Forces  Personnel. 

Lay  Preachers'  Institute.  Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico.  August  16-24.  De- 
signed to  give  help  to  persons  serving  as  lay  preachers.  For  further  informa- 
tion, write  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Maier,  830  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
7,  Pa.  Two  men  will  attend  on  scholarships  from  The  General  Commission 
on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel. 

U.C.Y.M.  (United  Christian  Youth  Movement)  1961  Summer  Training 
Conferences.  For  officers  of  youth  fellowships,  youth  concerned  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church,  and  adults  who  work  with  youth.  Conference  Point  Camp, 
Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  July  30-Aug.  5;  EUB  Acres,  EUB  Conference  Center, 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  July  30-Aug.  5;  Massanetta  Springs,  Harrisburg, 
Va.,  Aug.  5-11;  Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  August  6-12; 
Geneva  Point  Camp,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.H.,  Aug.  12-19;  Oakwood 
Park,  Syracuse,  Ind.,  August  27-Sept.  2;  Bethany  Hills,  RFD  #2,  Kingston 
Springs,  Tenn.,  August  27-Sept.  2. 

World  Methodist  Conference.  Oslo,  Norway,  August  17-25.  Theme:  "New 
Life  in  the  Spirit." 

Some  Other  Significant  Dates  in  August.  Aug.  4:  Coast  Guard  Day. 
Aug.  5-6:  All- American  Indian  Days,  Wyoming.  Aug.  6:  Friendship  Day. 
Aug.  6:  Valley  of  the  Moon  Chess  Festival,  Sonoma,  Calif,  begins.  Aug. 
14:  Atlantic  Charter  Day.  Aug.  14  also  Victory  Day  or  V.J.  Day. 
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Study  rfnttde  *%d/U 


for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel,  Youth  of 
the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for  any  group. 

FOUR  of  the  articles  appearing  in  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  are  de- 
signed not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  use  as  program 
material  and  for  discussion.  Here  are  some  scripture  references  and 
discussion  questions. 

1.  Making  Good  After  a  Bad  Start   {page  14) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  25,  27,  29,  32 

Questions:  Compare  and  contrast  Jacob  and  Esau.  Which  man 
would  you  have  liked  the  better?  Why  is  Jacob  called  "a  shrewd  bar- 
gainer"? How  did  Jacob  get  cheated?  Why  was  his  name  changed  to 
Israel?  What  brought  about  Jacob's  transformation? 

2.  Death  Rides  the  Highway  (page  24) 

Bible  Material:  Exodus  20:13;  Romans  13:1,  2;  Deuteronomy 
30:19;  2  Peter  1:5-7;  Matthew  7:12;  22:39 

Questions:  How  great  is  the  problem  of  motor  car  accidents? 
What  are  the  main  causes  of  accidents?  What  suggestions  do  you 
have  for  a  cure?  What  part  does  religion  play  in  developing  greater 
safety  on  the  highways? 

3.  Love  God  with  the  Mind  (page  87) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  22:34-40 

Questions:  What  is  the  relation  of  science  and  religion?  What 
has  science  contributed  to  make  our  faith  stronger?  Teacher  A  is  an 
atheist  and  a  physicist.  Teacher  B  is  also  a  physicist  but  believes  in 
God.  Each  is  in  the  physics  laboratory.  Does  Teacher  B  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  Teacher  A?  What?  How  does  science  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  Bible  better? 

4.  Time  on  Your  Hands  (page  46) 

Bible  Material:  Ephesians  5:14-20 

Questions:  How  important  is  this  question:  What  kind  of 
person  do  you  wish  to  be?  What  evidences  do  we  have  that  Americans 
will  have  more  and  more  spare  time?  What  should  a  person  do  with 
his  spare  time?  Evaluate  the  leisure-time  activities  on  your  base.  Near 
your  base.  What  can  the  Christian  do  to  improve  these?  What  does 
Paul  mean  by  "making  the  most  of  time"? 
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Qo&kd,  Ate  fyniendLf,  Vkin<pi 

You  and  the  Armed  Services  by  S.  Z.  Gleaves  &  L.  T.  Wertenbaker.  Simon 
and  Schuster,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  1961. 
$1.25. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  with  one's  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  When  will  I  be  drafted?  What  deferments  are  available? 
What  do  I  gain  or  lose  by  enlisting?  How  do  I  become  an  officer?  What 
about  the  six-month  programs?  Etc.  This  book  gives  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  young  people  are  asking. 

Romans  for  the  Layman  by  Burton  H.  Throckmorton,  Jr.  Westminster  Press. 
Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.  1961.  $1.25. 

Why  do  people  who  prize  the  Bible  so  highly  know  it  so  poorly?  Well, 
the  Bible  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read;  it  is  not  self-explanatory.  Commen- 
taries there  are  a  plenty  but  few  laymen  take  time  to  turn  to  these  big 
books.  A  layman  who  is  eager  to  know  what  Paul  is  talking  about  in  the 
Book  of  Romans  will  find  this  little  paper-backed  book  a  helpful  guide. 
In  simple  language — at  least  as  simple  as  possible — the  author  presents 
the  major  ideas  of  Romans. 

The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  by  Irving  Stone.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  $5.95. 

Irving  Stone  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  best  modern  biographers.  His 
Lust  for  Life,  biography  of  Vincent  van  Gogh,  has  become  a  classic.  In 
The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  Stone  presents  in  novel  form  the  personal  life 
story  of  Michelangelo — a  universal  man,  robust  in  his  appetite  as  well  as 
in  his  humor,  an  artist  who  achieved  the  transition  from  the  terror  of  the 
dark  ages  into  the  glorious  modern  era  of  the  Golden  Renaissance.  Within 
the  novel  also  is  the  magnificent  story  of  Savonarola  and  the  fiery  back- 
ground of  religious  wars,  as  well  as  the  fierce  competitions  with  such  con- 
temporaries as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  the  architect  Bramante. 
Bernard  Berenson  has  said,  "Irving  Stone  comes  closer  to  the  true  spirit 
of   Michelangelo  than  any  other  writer  before  him." 

The  Other  Six  Days  by  Joseph  C.  McLelland.  John  Knox  Press.  Box  1176, 
Richmond  9,  Va.  1961.  $1.50. 

We  are  taught  that  Sunday  is  holy  but  what  about  the  other  six  days? 
Dr.  McLelland  here  presents  succinctly  and  interestingly  the  Christian 
viewpoint  of  work  and  property.  His  particular  slant  is  to  give  backgrounds 
— biblical,  the  reformers,  and  modern  theologians,  even  Karl  Marx  comes 
in  for  a  brief  treatment.  Well  done. 
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5<MlH>ct  @££f    (Continued  from  page  4) 

More  About  Phillips 

I  read  in  the  April  "Sound  Off"  of  a  lady  seeking  a  Phillips'  version  of  Paul's 
letters.  At  a  Protestant  retreat  in  Berchtesgaden,  Germany,  I  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  J.  B.  Phillips'  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  I  bought  it  for 
$1.25.  The  publisher's  address  on  the  cover  is:  Geoffrey  Bles,  Ltd.,  52  Doughty 
St.,  London,  WC1. 

— PFC  Wells  H.  Perkins,  Howitzer  Battery,  3rd  Reconnaisance  Squadron, 
11th  Armored  Cavalry,  APO  225,  New  York,  N.Y. 

More  About  Dates 

One  notation  in  a  late  issue  of  THE  LINK  requires  my  comment  and  con- 
currence. It  was  suggested  that  dates  be  left  off  each  booklet.  I  agree.  I  also 
have  noted  that  the  men  do  not  make  much  use  of  "outdated"  material. 

— LT  Kenneth  R.  Gordon,  CHC,  USNR,  Marine  Corps  Air  Facility, 
Navy  Number  580,  Care  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Praise  for  the  book,  Who  We  Are 

Congratulations  on  the  publication  of  Who  We  Are.  The  book  looks  especially 
attractive.  It  has  a  splendid  cover.  I  predict  this  will  have  a  large  sale  over 
many  years,  and  will  do  a  lot  of  good  for  the  Protestant  cause. 

— Dr.   Stanley  I.   Stuber,   General   Secretary,    Council   of   Churches   of 
Greater  Kansas  City,  216  E.  Tenth  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
{Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the  offices  of  THE  LINK  for  60  cents  plus 
postage. ) 

From  One  of  Our  Writers 

The  writing  which  I  have  done  for  THE  LINK  has  given  me  special  pleasure 
because  it  is  a  way  of  reaching  so  many  young  men  not  otherwise  accessible. 
During  my  pastorates  I  always  made  a  special  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  mem- 
bers of  my  congregation  who  were  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  was  rewarding,  not 
only  in  the  deepening  of  friendships,  but  also  in  the  enriching  of  my  ministry. 

For  the  past  two  years  my  older  son  has  been  a  draftee.  He  is  scheduled  to 
fly  home  from  Korea  next  week.  This  has  helped  me  in  two  ways.  From  him  I 
have  learned  about  the  present  needs  of  enlisted  men  and  I  have  written  as  if 
for  him.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  in  this 
ministry. 

— Dr.  J.  Carter  Swaim,  Executive  Director,  Dept.  of  the  English  Bible, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Best  Lay  Publication 

Let  me  commend  you  on  this  fine  magazine,  as  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  best 
lay  Christian  publications  anywhere. 
—Chaplain  (Capt)  George  W.  Foshee,  15th  Ord.  Bn,  APO  227,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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"I    presume    your    transfer    to    O.C.S. 
was  approved!" 


Three  turtles  were  having  a 
chocolate  sundae.  Just  as  they  were 
served,  it  started  to  rain,  so  the 
biggest  turtle  said  to  the  smallest 
one,  "Go  home  and  get  the  um- 
brella." 

"I  will  if  you  wont  eat  my  sun- 
dae," the  little  one  said.  The  others 
promised   they  wouldn't. 

Two  years  later,  the  big  turtle 
said  to  the  middle-sized  one: 

"Well,  I  guess  he  isn't  coming 
back,  so  we  might  as  well  eat  his 
sundae." 

Just  then  a  little  voice  called  from 


outside    the    door:    "If    you    do,    I 
won't   go." 

— The  Star  Magazine 

The  fourth-grade  teacher,  in  se- 
lecting the  story  of  Samson  to  read 
to  her  class,  said,  "This  story  is 
about  the  strongest  man  who  ever 
lived.  Can  you  guess  his  name?" 
No  one  could.  "His  name  begins  with 
'S.' "  she  hinted.  The  whole  room 
spoke  in  one  voice:  "Superman!" 

Police  inspector  to  lady  driver 
whom  he  has  stopped:  "Your  driving 
license  seems  to  be  valid,  madam. 
Now  suppose  you  tell  me  how  in 
the  world  you  ever  got  it!" 

They  had  been  married  just  two 
weeks  and  he  was  going  through  a 
batch  of  mail  that  had  arrived  that 
morning. 

"Honey,"  he  said,  "aren't  these 
bills  for  the  clothes  you  bought  be- 
fore we  were  married?" 

"Yes,  darling,"  she  replied.  "You're 
not  upset  about  it,  are  you?" 

"Well,"  he  retorted,  "don't  you 
think  it's  unfair  to  ask  a  fish  to 
pay  for  the  bait  he  was  caught 
with?" 

— F.  G.  Kernan  in  Quote 

Leaving  the  plush  Stork  Club  one 
night,  a  miserly  gentleman  stalked 
right  past  the  doorman  without  tip- 
ping him.  Nevertheless,  the  door- 
man helped  the  man  into  the  car 
with  a  flourish  and  said  pleasantly, 
"In  case  you  happen  to  lose  your 
wallet  on  the  way  home,  sir,  just 
remember  that  you  didn't  pull  it 
out  here." 
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